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This is the first of a series of six articles, 
written specially for the Register, on 
what our government and its people 
are doing for health, family security 
and child care, education, nutrition, 
recreation, and social protection — to 
make democracy work for every citizen. 
The second will appear in April. 


SECURITY ON THE HOME FRONT 


By PAUL V. McNUTT 


will take something more than military and in- 

dustrial might, something more than protection 
from air raids and sabotage, to win this war. And 
that “something more” is the mobilization of our demo- 
cratic freedoms, protections, and services in commu- 
nities throughout the nation. Only by strengthening 
these safeguards can an aroused citizenry fight to de- 
fend the way of life which they cherish. 

The most insidious threats to this way of life are 
not enemy agents and sabotage, but the breaking down 
of services which uphold the security of homes and 
families. 

Problems which must be attacked immediately to 
overcome this threat are presenting themselves wher- 
ever sudden military and industrial developments have 
overtaxed facilities for health and welfare. 


A kc people of this country are learning that it 


Situations such as the following, which are typical, — 


rather than unique, are being faced all over the country: 

Because the nearby military cantonment has nearly 
trebled in size while its own population has shown a 
parallel increase, a town is having trouble in dispos- 
ing of its sewage—so much so, in fact, that the excess 
is pushing covers off the manholes in the city streets, 
creating an acute health problem. 

A city of 43,000 located in an area previously al- 
most entirely agricultural has become a center of de- 
fense industries and army air corps establishments and 
is facing a desperate housing shortage. There are now 
- practically no housing vacancies, and the community 
expects at least 4,000 additional new families and 1,000 
single workers during the year. 

Near a new ordnance plant, a number of school 
districts are conducting classes under emergency con- 
_ ditions—some running on two shifts, others crowding 
~ 50 and 60 children into classrooms intended for 35 or 
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40—and the community is watching with alarm the 
high ilmess rates brought about by overcrowding. 

Another city is in a turmoil because some of its citi- 
zens want to provide a recreation center and recrea- 
tional leadership for the Negro troops in a camp some 
miles away—while others are anxious only to keep the 
Negroes out of town, and are doing everything they 
can to block provisions for them. 

Still another community is wondering how to handle 
the problem of vice and venereal disease control when 
some prominent citizens and even municipal officers 
give at least tacit protection to operators of houses 
of prostitution. 

Such conditions are serious enough and widespread 
enough to break down the health and welfare of a sub- 
stantial number of citizens. If they are accepted 
blindly as an unavoidable outgrowth of the war effort, 
they will become a serious threat to national morale 
and fighting power. 

But the American people and their government 
have resolved not to take these conditions lying down. 
We have accepted this challenge to our way of life and 
are working and fighting to strengthen the cause of 
democracy on the home front. The fight at home is 
against sickness, bad food, ignorance, waste of leisure 
time, unwholesome housing. Full recognition of the 
importance of this battle is the firm foundation on 
which we build our faith in attaining and enjoying 
the fruits of victory. 

We must see that everybody has enough food and 
the right kind of food. We must protect people’s 
health. We must be ready to work harder and better. 
We must make hours off work happy and worth while 
and interesting through the kind of recreation that is. 
as the word itself says, re-creation of heart, mind, and 
body. We must provide schools for children and vo- 
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cational training for young people preparing for future 
jobs and for older workers looking for better jobs. We 
must safeguard the security of families by seeing that 
people have decent houses to live in and that homes 
are not broken up because of poverty, illness, and other 
disaster. 

The Federal government is responsible for organiz- 
ing the over-all national program for these necessary 
defense health and welfare services. The Federal Se- 
curity Agency, through its member agencies—the 
United States Public Health Service, the Social Secu- 
rity Board, the Office of Education, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the National Youth Admin- 
istration—represents continuing Federal interest in 
community health, protection aganist destitution, job 
security and job finding services, and educational op- 
portunity in its broad sense. 


For Emergency Protection 


The Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
acts as the center for the co-ordination of the health 
and welfare protection available through national, State, 
and local agencies, both public and private, to meet 
local needs arising from the war effort. The efforts of 
all these agencies are being tied together so that they 
can work in unison to extend and strengthen the na- 
tion’s services for emergency protection along six es- 
sential lines—health, family security and child care, 
education, nutrition, recreation, and social protection. 

Emergency health activities are carried on prin- 
cipally through already existing agencies in co-opera- 
tion with local groups. The United States Public 
Health Service working with State and local health 
departments is intensifying health protections in areas 
where sudden addition to military and civilian popu- 
lation has increased health hazards. It is safeguarding 
the health of such communities by inspecting milk sup- 
plies, insuring cleanliness in food handling and dispens- 
ing, promoting adequate sewerage and sanitary facili- 
ties, and seeing that there is sufficient pure drinking 
water. Measures are initiated to provide adequate hos- 
pital facilities and to forestall and control the spread 
of contagious diseases. 

The family security activities deal with problems 
arising from the war effort which may result in eco- 
nomic hazards tending to disrupt normal family life. 
Migrant families in search of jobs in war industries, 
layoffs in non-essential industries, local limitations in 
law and money strained by sudden population growth 
—these are some of the perplexing questions facing 
communities. The Social Security program has been 
continuously concerned with these and similar prob- 
lems. In the present emergency consideration must be 
given to strengthening and broadening family security 
provisions, Federal, State, and local. 

The war has made special demands on education, 
both in facilities and curriculum. Three member-agen- 
cies of the Federal Security Agency are particularly 
concerned in this field. The Office of Education has 
encouraged the institution of courses in schools and 
colleges to train workers needed in war industry, and 
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has co-operated in developing specific defense job train- 
ing of workers—both young people and those with 
some experience—given in public vocational schools. 
Hundreds of thousands have taken or are now taking 
these courses. F 

Combining work training and work : ee has 
been one of the main educational purposes of both the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration. The job training and job experience 
activities of these two agencies have both been adapted 
in line with jobs now open in industry. 

The Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
is also helping to maintain adequate school facilities 
both by suggesting emergency measures and by provid- 
ing money to build additional schools to house over- 
flow caused by war production and military activities. 

The major activities of the Nutrition Division are 
the organization and conduct of a nationwide program 
to combat the “hidden hunger” of malnutrition. This 
program looks toward the full use of the nation’s great 
food resources to conserve the health and strength of 
the American people and of those nations who are 
fighting the world’s battle for democracy. 

The Nutrition Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services works with the National 
Nutrition Advisory Committee, the Food and Nutrition 
Board, and the Food Habits Committee of the National 
Research Council and State Nutrition Committees. 
State and local volunteer nutrition committees through- 
out the country are working to make enough of the 
right kind of food a reality in every home. 

The Recreation Division is responsible for stimulat- 
ing and co-ordinating recreation programs in commu- 
nities adjacent to Army camps, Naval stations, and 
war industries, and for assisting such communities to 
secure supplementary recreational facilities. Commu- 
nity recreation centers are being built in hard-pressed 
defense areas with Federal help. The Recreation field 
staff works with local groups to help them organize 
practical, well-rounded community recreation pro- 
grams. The field representatives also work with hous- 
ing and building agencies to see that proper recrea- 
tional facilities are incorporated in plans for homes 
and schools. 

The Social Protection Division, in co-operation with 
State and local agencies, is concerned with safeguard- 
ing the armed forces and civilian population from the 
hazards of commercialized prostitution. One part of 
the job is to promote legal repression of prostitution 
by local authorities in areas adjacent to army camps, 
naval stations, and war industries. Equally important 
is the development of social protection—supervision of 
taverns, dance halls, and other places which attract 
young girls into questionable jobs which lead to prosti- 
tution; control of aimless and vagrant migration; devel- 
opment of positive, constructive guidance for young 
people who may drift into prostitition; and promotion 
of public education and understanding of the need for - 
this kind of protection. 

Within this national framework, State and local 

(Continued on page 84) 
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ce E shall need courage, courage, and more 

\) courage.” In these simple words, Sigrid 

Undset, the great Norwegian novelist who 

managed to escape from the tyranny of Hitlerism 

to the freedom of America, set forth the basic need of 
our time. 

One insistent question remains to be answered: 
where shall we discover and how shall we maintain 
the realistic courage which will provide the dynamic 
for the coming victory of man? 

What will be the basis of our defense against the 
defeatists who would have us believe that the present 
crisis reveals a fatal flaw in human nature, who would 
convince us that the dream of democracy is ended, 
who would compel us to abandon our faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the human venture? ~~ 

Exactly one hundred years ago Ralph Waldo 
Emerson defied the defeatism of his age when he said, 
“These are low, sleepy, dark ages of the Soul, only 
redeemed by the unceasing affirmation at the bottom 
of the heart—like the nightingale’s song heard all night 
—that the powers of the Soul are commensurate with 
its needs, all experience to the contrary notwith- 
standing.”? ; 

It is my contention that in the present dark age 
of the soul, such a faith is not only necessary but pos- 
sible; and that there are realistic grounds for the 
conviction that the human spirit will be found equal 
to all of the demands which this crisis will place 
upon it. 

The first step in this urgent quest is to see clearly 
the nature of the threat to our hopes. Our problem 
must be confronted before it can be solved. We are 
defeated before we start if we try to minimize or 
ignore the present tragedy. 

' If we avert our eyes from the latest chapter in 
the martyrdom of man, it will be impossible for us to 
develop more than a shallow, escapist, pseudo-faith. 


*A Letter of Emerson. Notes by Willard Reed. P. 18. Beacon 
Press, 1934. 


Realistic Courage is the title of a 
series of six lectures being given 
by Rey. Walton E. Cole as the 
Minns Lectures at the First 
Church, Boston, from March 25- 
April 1. The lectures, the first of 
which is printed below, will be 
published by the Beacon Press. 
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The physician who is superficial in his diagnosis can 
never be confident of his prescription. 

Our first reaction to the tragic tale which our 
generation is writing in blood and tears may well be 
the one expressed by Stephen Vincent Benét in his 
“Litany for Dictatorships”: 


We thought we were done with these things, but we 
were wrong. 

We thought, because we had power, we had wis- 
dom. «<=. 

We thought the light would increase... . 

Now the night rolls back on the West and the night is 
solid. 


Indeed, the defeatism which threatens the very cita- 
del of the human spirit is the emotional resultant of our 
disappointment and frustration which culminated in 
the outbreak of World War II. Contemporary defeat- 
ism is not the result of any deliberate, studied, realistic 
analysis of the human venture. It is a mood, a mood 
of disillusionment which holds many people in its 
grip, a mood which has been developing for decades. 

“Now the night rolls back upon the West... ,” a 
night which followed a long twilight of growing frus- 
tration. In the gathering darkness men beheld a world- 
wide economic collapse; they saw the breakdown of the 
League of Nations; they witnessed the rising night of 
dictatorships. As the twilight deepened, the once glow- 
ing Wilsonian vision of a warless world faded from the 
sky of men’s hopes. And as they watched there were 
those who remembered a noonday of extravagant 
brightness, the dazzling optimism at the turn of the 
century. 

“Bliss was it in such a dawn to be alive!” For 
America had inherited a faith in progress which was all 
but automatic. To that was added the buoyancy which 
flowed inevitably from the rapid development of a civi- 
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lization in the wilderness. In that radiant day, science 
with its exciting discoveries and amazing inventions 
was heralded as a New Messiah. To recapture that 
mood of uncritical optimism against which we are now 
reacting, one has but to read a typical peroration of 
the brilliant orator of the nineties, Robert G. Ingersoll: 

“T see a world without a slave. Mankind at last is 
free. Nature’s forces have by science been enslaved. 
Lightning and light, frost and flame, wind and wave 
have become the tireless toilers of the human race. 
And as I look, life lengthens, joy deepens, love cano- 
pies the earth and over all in the great dome shines 
the eternal star of human hope.” 

A short while after I checked this quotation I was 
conducted from rhetoric to reality by a visit from our 
air raid warden who came to make sure that we had 
complied with the instructions for the safety of our 
household in the event. of what we now call “a token 
bombing.” 

If Ingersoll’s words seemed a bit unrealistic, I had 
to remember that they did not seem so to the first 
audience which heard them. Nor, for that matter, did 
they seem so fanciful to me when first I read them, 
only twenty years ago. 

Few generations before ours have had to withstand 
so rapid a shift in general mood in so short a time. 
An important part of the process of the discovery of 
a steadying courage is the recognition of the emotional 
origin of current defeatism. We are in danger of 
becoming victims of this mood. 

It is one thing to confront facts without evasion: 
it is quite a different matter to surrender to a mood 
without a struggle. As Frederick May Eliot pointed 
out in the February Register, “A sense of fatigue” has 
induced many to “yield to the cynical spirit that has 
been so widely prevalent in sophisticated circles of 
late. To many people it has seemed smart to be pessi- 
mistic, and they haven’t noticed that it is always 
easier—so much easier that it isn’t worth doing... . 
The most difficult position to hold, during the last 
three or four years, has been that of sober but un- 
daunted hope.” We are all under great pressure to 
surrender to the mood of defeatism. , 

This defeatism takes on myriad forms. Of these, 
the first and most obvious is that which envisages 
military disaster for the United Nations. There is an 
all too prevalent feeling that somehow Hitler and his 
Axis partners have found an invincible formula. This 
reaction is the result of a long-planned and daringly 
executed series of military exploits combined with a 
propaganda campaign carried out on many fronts. 
Only this morning a letter published in a Boston paper 
expresses the resultant sense of frustration: “... when 
all our efforts lead to a dead-end street, what is there 
left for us to do?” 

On the political front the suspicion arises that per- 
haps democracy has come to a dead end. The defeat- 
ists would have us believe that democracy is inefficient, 
bungling; that it is being destroyed by politics; that it 
is really only dictatorship in disguise; that democracy 
makes demands upon people which can never be ful- 
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filled. We are told that “the wave of the future is 
elsewhere,” that our democratic hope is at best pre- 
carious, and at worst, doomed. 

When we turn to the broader social field we encoun- 
ter a revival of the pessimism associated with Oswald 
Spengler. According to this view, the crisis is really 
the last death-agony of Western society, including its 
culture, its political forms, and its religion. Pitirim A. 
Sorokin, chairman of the Department of Sociology of 
Harvard University, recently poimted out that while 
few thinkers are quite as pessimistic as this, there are 
many who proclaim that our civilization is in grave 
danger of disintegration. 

This mood of defeatism is also reflected in the realm 
of contemporary religious thinking. “The crisis the- 
ology” originating on the chaotic continent of Europe 
and associated with the names of Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner has been popularized in America by men like 
Reinhold Niebuhr. While such thinking provides a 
corrective to complacency by its reminder of the fact 
of evil, taken as a whole it is a surrender of hope in 
the ability of man to work out his destiny. This the- 
ology with its depreciation of man is a product of frus- 
tration, a retreat to the past, and an unwitting betrayal 
of the future to the spirit of defeatism. 

John Dewey is right in his assertion that “democ- 
racy is a way of life controlled by a working faith in 
the possibilities of human nature. Belief in the Com- 
mon Man is a familiar article in the democratic creed.” 
What is true in relation to democracy holds in the 
other important areas of the human ventyre. Our 
social and religious hopes are grounded in “a working 
faith in the possibilities of human nature.” 


For Defense against Defeatism 


Let us focus our attention upon the unmistakable 
fact that in each one of these fields of conflict the 
attack is being directed against our faith in man. The 
time has come for a reappraisal of man’s nature and 
possibilities. This is central to the whole strategy of 
defense against defeatism. 

At bottom, both the philosophy and strategy of 
Hitlerism are based on thoroughgoing contempt for 
human nature. It may be possible to rid the world 
of Hitler by the employment of military force alone: 
we will never eliminate the even greater danger, Hitler- 
ism, without a spiritual dynamic grounded in an un- 
shakable respect for man and a realistic faith in his 
potentialities. 

The first step then in acquiring a realistic courage 
is insight into the nature of defeatism. It is necessary 
to see that defeatism is not a reasoned acceptance of a 
set of facts; it is an insidious emotional reaction. To 
despair of the human enterprise now is as unrealistic as 
was the earlier uncritical belief in progress without 
effort. We must guard against the danger of permit- 
ting our faith in man to be destroyed by the pressure 
of the immediate situation. A good deal of con- 
temporary defeatism is simply panicky sentimentalism _ 


- frantically doing an “about face”! 


(Continued on page 86) 


* The Philosopher of the Common Man. By John Dewey. 
P. 223. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. 


Be the Seattle 
Church Came Back 


By 
WINSTON JONES 


\\\ 7HEN in 1931 worship services were discon- 
tinued at the University Church, Seattle, the 
low ebb of Unitarianism in this city had been 

reached. Sunday evening forums, made possible by 

a generous grant from the General Alliance, were being 

conducted by a young member of the parish, Alexander 

Winston, but as a center of religious life the church had 

almost ceased to exist. It had no minister and no 

financial resources. Its only asset was a small band of 
loyal lay people who were resolved that the University 

Church should some day resume its place as preceptor 

of liberal Christianity in this vigorous western city. 

For more than a year no services were held; then 
three fine-spirited supply ministers—Rev. Hendrick 
Van Ommeren, Rey. Arthur Winn, and Dr. George F. 
Patterson—lent their efforts to the work. In 1936, 
Rev. Alexander Winston, who was studying on the 
Cruft Fellowship in Europe, was called back to the 
church which he had left three years before to attend 
the Meadville Theological School. Under his able 
leadership the church has made wonderful progress. 

During the last five years there have been organized 
the following groups: a Laymen’s League, a young mar- 
ried and working people’s club, a University-age group, 
a high school group, and a smoothly functioning Junior 
Church. The Women’s Alliance had kept its organiza- 
tion going during the dark days of 1931-6, and has al- 
ways been the active center of our church life. Its 
social service committee is now meeting every two 
weeks to work for the Red Cross, the Visiting Nurses 
Association, and the Family Society. 

The Laymen’s League meets regularly once a month 
for dinner and a program, as does the Gargoyle Club, 
a vigorous organization of married couples and young 
working people. From the proceeds of the rummage 


sale held last autumn, the Gargoyle Club has com- — 


pletely renovated the kitchen to give a fit setting to the 
new stove presented by the Alliance last year. Chan- 
ning and Martineau clubs, made up of university and 
high school age young people respectively, meet every 
two weeks regularly, and engage in many enjoyable ac- 
tivities outside their regular meetings. __ 

_ Even more encouraging than the record of these 
healthy organizations, however, is the progress which 


has been made in developing the Junior Church, which 
has more than tripled its enrollment over that of five 


years ago. Mr. Winston has introduced the “St. Paul 
Plan,” which uses the quarter system, with assemblies 
at the ends of the quarters. The sessions begin each 
Sunday at 9:30 in the morning, and run a full hour 
and a quarter. The opening fifteen minutes are given 
over to study of religious paintings or music, or games 
dealing with religious facts, after which the children, 
with the aid of the church organist, conduct their own 
worship service in the chapel. The teaching which the 
children receive in their classes is of exceptionally high 
quality. During the 11 o’clock worship service there 
is a kindergarten for small children whose parents are 
in church. 

Thus at the beginning of 1942 we see our church 
attaining a position which seemed impossible five years 
ago. We are proud of our financial program. In Janu- 
ary, 1943, for the first time in its thirty years of his- 
tory, the University Church will cease to receive finan- 
cial support from the American Unitarian Association. 
We are proud of the recognition we now get from the 
people of Seattle. For example, whereas formerly wed- 
dings performed by the minister averaged about two a 
year, now because of the beauty of Mr. Winston’s serv- 
ice and the long-overdue recognition of our chapel’s 
loveliness, the minister performs more than one hun- 
dred and ten a year. 

The main emphasis of our church is on worship, and 
it is an interesting fact that the services are primarily 
churchly. A special emphasis is being placed this year 
upon meditation during Lent, and weekly material, 
besides the Lenten manual, has been prepared for use 
by the parish. 

We are part of an active regionalism, with pulpit 
exchanges each year, and a grand gathering of the clan 
at Eliot Institute on Vashon Island planned for next 
June. 

The University Church is a young church: for ex- 
ample, six of the seven present Board members have 
come into the University Church during the last six 
years. Now, with a strongly built organization and 
firm religious leadership, we are ready to enter into 
our maturity. 
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LABOR AND THE WAR 


By CLIVE KNOWLES 


This article by Mr. Knowles, Legislative Agent of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League of Massachusetts, was prepared at the 
request of the Department of Adult Education and Social 
Relations, American Unitarian Association, for use as discus- 
sion material (see note, page 74). —The Editors 


ODAY our national existence as a free people is 
UL innesite by the barbarous forces of Hitlerism. 
How and why Hitler and his allies have come to 
dominate a good part of the world is not the question 
of the moment. The problem is to insure the speedy 
and complete extirpation of Hitlerism for all time. 

To accomplish that defeat, the peoples of America 
and the world must be welded into a fighting unity. 
In the process of welding this unity, we shall arrive at 
a clearer understanding of what it is that we are fight- 
ing to preserve. The unity which we seek cannot be 
achieved overnight, but it must be developed quickly. 
It cannot be enforced. It must be created through 
the willing co-operation of the constituent groups 
within our nation and other nations. 

It is my province to discuss the problem of build- 
ing real national unity between capital and labor in 
this crisis. Some things have already been accom- 
plished in this respect. Today tanks bearing union 
labels are fighting in Libya. Union-made planes and 
union-made bombs will soon be in the hands of our 
military forces. These are concrete proof of the very 
real co-operation of capital and labor. But these 
things represent only a beginning. Today twenty-four 
per cent of our productive capacity is devoted to the 
war effort. In England it is something over fifty per 
cent. In Russia it approaches one hundred per cent. 
In a world where total war is the order of the day, it 
is imperative that we accelerate the speed with which 
we go onto a war basis. 

What are the main obstables to the development of 
unity between capital and labor, without which our 
war effort cannot succeed? In my opinion, the chief 
obstacles are as follows: 

1. The continued hostility of powerful sections of 
industry to the application of democratic processes in 
relations between employers and employees. 

2. The tendency of big business to place profits 
above the national interest. 

3. The activities of the anti-labor bloc in Congress. 

4. The refusal of government to accept labor as an 
equal partner in the war effort and to recognize the 
contributions which organized labor can make in plan- 
ning the war effort. 

Two other factors which hinder the development of 
unity between capital and labor are the propaganda 
of the press against labor, and the continued activities 
of pro-appeasement groups in our country. Detailed 
consideration of these two obstacles has been omitted 
from this article because of space limitations, but they 
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should not be overlooked in any complete study of 
labor and its place in American life today. 

1. The gains which have been made in applying the 
principles of democracy to industrial life must be pre- 
served as a necessary factor in the successful culmina- 
tion of our drive for victory over Hitlerism. Those 
who continue their blind hostility to collective bar- 
gaining and seek to destroy it are doing a great dis- 
service to our nation. 

Trades-unions are as indigenous to modern indus- 
trial civilization as the streamlined automobile or air- 
plane. They are the product of the changes which 
have taken place as a result of the shift from hand- 
craft production to the giant impersonalized produc- 
tion techniques of the assembly line. In every indus- 
trial nation in the world, trades-unions have sprung 
up in answer to the need of employees for protection 
on the job, adjustment of grievances, decent pay and 
working conditions. 

In this country, employers have been hostile to 
collective action on the part of their employees. 
Through the employment of labor spies, hired strike- 
breakers, use of police, state troopers, and militia, and 
campaigns of misrepresentation in the press impugn- 
ing the patriotism of the very people without whom 
American industry could never have been created, 
they undertook to destroy the unions. The report of 
the La Follette Senate Committee to investigate op- 
pressive labor conditions of employers, which runs into 
fifty-one volumes, proves that such practices were the 
rule in every major industry in the country. The rec- 
ord shows that the Pinkerton Detective Agency sup- 
plied 1,228 labor spies to industry between the years 
1933-1937. Of these, at least 331 were members of 
unions and 100 held elective posts in these unions, one 
even becoming an international vice-president of a 
union. When employees, denied their elementary con- 
stitutional rights of free speech and action, spied upon 
and beaten, struck back at these tactics, they were 
promptly labeled as gangsters, racketeers, and “reds.” 

In 1935 the Wagner Act was passed, protecting the 
right of employees to collective bargaining through 
unions of their own choosing, and making illegal any 
interference by employers with the right of their. em- 
ployees so to act. For two years following passage of 
this act, employers refused to recognize its constitu- 
tionality on advice of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. In 1937 the Supreme Court upheld 
the law. For the next three years, employers’ associa- 
tions and the press launched an attack upon the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Despite the fact that 
in a record number of cases, twenty-three out of 


twenty-five, the Supreme Court upheld the actions of — 


the Board, this attack was continued until the admin- 
istration of the Wagner Act was seriously crippled. 
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_. Although the organization of over eleven million 
American workers into trades-unions had resulted in 
the establishment of peaceful and harmonious relations 
between employers and employees in large sections of 
industry, and although individual employers had in 
many cases come to accept collective bargaining as a 
desirable thing, nevertheless, the associations of em- 
ployers have continued an unremitting warfare on the 
principles and practices of collective bargaining up to 
the present day. 

With the outbreak of the war, the powerful minor- 
ity of employers who set the policies for the National 
Association of Manufacturers renewed their attack. 
The issue on which they chose to fight was the closed 
shop question. They assailed the demand for a closed 
shop as an infringement of the right of free men to 
work. They insisted that labor give up this demand 
for the duration of the emergency. 

In the minds of all trades-unionists, this attack con- 
stitutes a major threat to the continued existence of 
their unions. The closed shop, which means that all 
employees shall be union members, is, from their point 
of view, simply the application of the principle of 
majority rule to industrial relations. When a majority 
of the employees of a particular employer have won 
wage increases and bettered working conditions 
through collective bargaining, these are given to all 
employees, whether they belong to a union or not. 
Why then should those who benefit by the existence of 
a union in a shop not assume responsibility for its 
maintenance? The only answer to that question in the 
minds of most trades-unionists is that those who refuse 
to join the union are playing an obstructionist game, 
hoping either to curry special favor with the employer 
or to serve as a nucleus for any drive against the union 
within the shop. To the charge that requiring union 
' membership of all employees violates the right of the 
individual to belong or not to belong to any organiza- 
tion, trades-unionists reply that such a condition of 
employment is only arrived at through voluntary 
agreement between an employer and his employees, 
and that if such a condition of employment is unac- 
ceptable to any individual employee, he is free to work 
elsewhere. In other words, in the industrial realm, it 
is the old question of restricting the liberty of the indi- 
vidual in the interest of what a majority conceive to 
be the welfare of the whole. To the trades-unionist, 
the closed shop is the basic requirement for the sta- 
bilization of industrial peace and the full participation 
of organized labor in the economic life of the nation. 

Having sacrificed their basic weapon, the strike, 
for the duration of the war, and having announced 


their willingness to submit all questions in dispute ~ 


between employees and employers to impartial arbitra- 
tion, trades-unionists wonder why it is that, employers 
object to having the closed shop question submitted 
to arbitration. To labor, the answer appears to be that 
powerful sections of the business community prefer 
fighting labor to building the national unity necessary 
to defeat Hitler, even though by so doing they endan- 
~ ger our nation’s war effort. 
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Workmen leaving steel works in Pennsylvania—part of the 
national defense efforts shared by labor 


2. A second obstacle to unity of capital and labor 
is the fact that most employers are following a “profits 
as usual” course, which endangers the full war effort. 

The latest report of the Federal Reserve Board 
shows that profits of employers, after all taxes, rose in 
the first three quarters of 1941 by 32.2 per cent over 
the same period in 1940, which was a record year. It 
further shows that 1941 represented a 76.5 per cent 
increase over 1939. In view of these figures, organized 
labor is inclined to think that talk of sacrifices in the 
war effort is, to put it mildly, not taken seriously by 
business. 

But, it may be argued, is it- not true that wages 
have risen in like proportion, and is not labor itself 
likewise pursuing a course of “wage increases as usual”? 
The answer to these two questions is a flat “No.” 
Wages in 1941 increased 17 per cent over 1940, or less 
than half the increase in profits. But these increases 
in wages were almost completely offset by increases in 
the cost of living amounting to 12.5 per cent. 

The charge that the “business as usual” attitude 


- has endangered the nation is borne out by the recent 


report of the Tolan Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which stated: “Testimony before the com- 
mittee was almost universal that production to date 
has been a failure, measured against the available 
facilities and the visible need for military purpose. .. . 
Two major obstacles impede war production: Manu- 
facturers have been reluctant to convert their produc- 
tion facilities from civilian to military production, and 
the defense agencies of the federal government have not 
required much conversion.” The report further stated 
that big business had refused to take defense work in 
order to reap higher profit in civilian production. 
With 86 per cent of all defense expenditures in the 
hands of some 75 large corporations, it is clear that 
capital regards the war as a heaven-sent opportunity 
to clean up. So long as this situation exists, organized 
labor can only take the position that capital is acting 
as though the interests of the nation were entirely 
secondary. 
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3. National unity on a democratic basis is further 
endangered by those in Congress who continue to pil- 
lory labor as unpatriotic. Proposals such as the Smith 
anti-strike bill which recently passed the House and 
which was shelved in the Senate represent a grave 
threat to national unity. 

There are two main proposals of the anti-labor 
bloc in Congress so far as labor is concerned. The 
first is to prohibit strikes by law. The second is to 
require incorporation of unions. 

The right to strike—that is, to withhold one’s labor 
—is an inalienable right of free men. A law prohibit- 
ing strikes would reduce labor to the status of inden- 
tured slavery. Slaves have never won a war for any 
nation. In view of the fact that labor has voluntarily 
suspended its right to strike, the continued demand for 
such legislation can only be taken as evidence that 
sinister forces are determined to use the war emergency 
to destroy organized labor. The unity which these 
forces seek is an enforced Hitlerite unity for America. 

The demand that unions be required by law to in- 
corporate is a piece of the same cloth. Under the pre- 
tense of controlling the activities of an infinitesimal 
part of the labor movement, the whole labor move- 
ment is attacked. Such legislation is discriminatory 
in that incorporation is a purely voluntary matter. 
By forcing unions to become legally “persons,” this 
legislation would make unions liable for the actions of 
every member. Remembering what was said earlier 
about the activities of Pinkerton agents in the trades- 
union movement, it is easy to see how provocateurs 
could act in such a way as to wipe out the treasury of a 
trades-union. Almost every national and local union 
makes a strict annual accounting to its membership of 
the handling of all funds. This report is accepted or 
rejected by the membership. 

The sooner these legislative attacks are recognized 
by the general public as attempts to wreck the trades- 
union movement, the sooner will the kind of national 
unity we need in the war effort emerge. 

4, Organized labor is, and has from the beginning 
been the foremost opponent of Fascism and Nazism. 
This is proved by the fact that Hitler and Mussolini 
and all their imitators have, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, either destroyed or tried to destroy the trades- 
union movement as the main obstacle in their path 
to the ruthless suppression of all other liberal groups. 
They did so because they knew that the trades-unions 
represented the most fearless defenders of democracy 
and the most implacable foes of dictatorship. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of trades-unionists have been 
thrown into concentration camps, and thousands have 
been slaughtered by the Hitler thugs. With each new 
atrocity against labor, the determination of the trades- 
union movement in other countries to destroy its foe 
has become stronger. 

With this in mind, one would naturally assume that 
in those countries fighting Hitlerism organized labor 
would have a leading role in organizing for the defeat 
of the enemy. That this has not been true to a greater 
extent is due to the factors we have mentioned above. 
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In England today labor is receiving increased respon- 
sibilities in government and is executing its responsi- 
bilities with great success. In America, however, we 
are just beginning to understand how important it is 
to have labor as a full partner in the war effort. 

As yet, organized labor is not officially represented 
in the government. Where representatives of labor are 
serving, such as Mr. Hillman in OPM, they do so as 
individuals. Only when labor is asked to choose its 
own representatives to sit on government boards can 
it be truly said that labor is represented. 

Furthermore, labor today is represented by indi- 
viduals who, for the most part, serve only in an advis- 
ory capacity. Industry, on the other hand, is repre- 
sented in the defense agencies by at least 150 million- 
aires who serve as so-called “dollar-a-year” men. These 
representatives of industry are today in a controlling 
position in determination of policy. This situation has 
resulted in an almost complete failure to develop the 
war effort. One has only to read the report of the 
Tolan Committee, which was mentioned earlier, to 
see this. 

Organized labor is prepared to offer constructive 
plans by which the war effort may be forwarded. 
These plans are the product of the experience of men 
who know intimately the problems of production. The 
men who labor know better than anyone else where 
production can be stepped up, where profits are being 
placed before the national interests. 

A notable example of the kind of contribution labor 
can make is the Industrial Council Plan of the CIO. 
This plan was offered two years ago to the govern- 
ment. It was based on a prediction, which has since 
come true, that unless capital and labor together sat 
down and planned production of war materials and 
the transferance of industry from civilian to war pro- 
duction, there would be serious shortages of essential 
materials and that, further, there would be unneces- 
sary and widespread unemployment. The plan pro- 
posed that industry and labor elect representatives to 
sit as a committee for each major industry. As chair- 
man, each industry committee would have a represent- 
ative of government, appointed by the President. 
Each industry committee would have authority to deal 
with problems of priorities, unemployment, labor dis- 
putes, allocation of contracts, etc., for its industry. 

This plan for full responsibility of labor and indus- 
try in the war effort will undoubtedly receive greater 
consideration as the need becomes more apparent. 

In conclusion, the kind of unity which must be 
achieved to win this war is an organic unity. It can- 
not be the monolithic unity of a granite boulder. It 
must be a living vibrant unity in which each race, 
class, and creed has its part to play. 

Those who conceive of the need for unity in terms 
of the subordination of every other group, race, or | 
class to their own are thinking, not in democratic 
terms, but in totalitarian terms. 

Labor wants no narrow advantage for itself. It — 
merely seeks to contribute its share to the task be- 
fore us. 7€ 


THE CHOICE BEFORE US 
By CLARENCE E. PICKETT 


Individualism in World Crisis 


THIS SERIES WILL INCLUDE CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
A PHILOSOPHER, A PSYCHOANALYST, AN INTER- 
NATIONAL AUTHORITY, AND AN EDUCATOR. 


F one takes the long look today, it is not difficult to 
| see what are some of the major causes for our 

present anarchy. 

The development of the machine for the production 
of commodities for the use of mankind has, on the one 
hand, created a world which necessitates sharing, com- 
munication, exchange, and co-operation. The political 
pattern, however, which has been pursued in varying 
degrees by all countries is one which builds barriers, 
borderlines, national walls, partitions. 

The machine has brought the age of plenty. Our 
political structure has attempted to segregate the 
world and to make sure that adequate provision was 
made for a particular group even, if necessary, to the 
exclusion of another group. The machine has upset 
arrangements for employment and has seemed to be 
the instrument of creating large-scale unemployment. 

The hardships caused by these and other restric- 
tions on the exchange of goods have sharpened the 
ever imminent complications made possible by minori- 
ties. This is especially true of the racial minorities. 
Our educational process, all too often either cut off 
from the workaday world and the use of one’s hands 
or else devoted exclusively to the preparation of men 
for the use of technical skills, has fallen short of its 
nobler aspiration to release and develop the inner 
capacities of personality. 

The machine seems at first to depreciate the value 
of the mind, the significance of initiative, the capacity 
for choice, the will to be creative. Now we are begin- 
ning to see some of the illusions under which too often 
we have labored. 

It is just because of the intricate development of 
the machine, of communication, of world interchange, 
that the primary emphasis of today needs to be on 
the value, significance, and richness of the individual 
himself. What is the purpose of all of these accessories 
that have stemmed forth from the efforts of men? Are 

they ends in themselves or are they devices for the 
enrichment of life? 

It probably is not an exaggeration to say that a 
very large percentage of the people of the world are 
thought of in terms of their ability as productive 
agents and not because of their inherent and primary 
value in a civilization. To entertain such a point of 
view of human life has brought us now to where we 
are paying the frightful cost of more than $50,000,- 
000,000 a year. The world cannot continue to live 
with this misguided notion concerning primary values. 


Until and unless we restore at all costs the value of the 
individual as the starting point in our social structure, 
we shall find that order destroying the very man for 
whom it was supposed to be created. 

At the moment we are swayed by and sometimes 
embittered against those who have carried the logic 
of the supremacy of things, of organizations, of me- 
chanics above the individual. A humbler and more 
realistic attitude would be to confess that all society 
has been sufficiently misguided so that it needs again 
to discover the value of a little child, the inherent 
significance of a human spirit, the dignity and worth 
of a man. 

One needs only to look at the events of the moment 
to see how far we have strayed from this central mag- 
netic pole of a sound civilization. Why are children 
starving in Belgium and France and Spain and Greece? 
It is not because there is too little food. Modern 
agriculture and the machine have seen to that. It is 
because political expediency, the effort to protect one 
state against another, seems at the moment to argue 
the necessity of large-scale starvation as a weapon. 
Food is not primarily for the purpose of nourishing 
human beings. Food is a weapon—and a powerful 
weapon—and is used or withheld in accordance with 
political necessity or desirability. 

We may have thought that the main purpose of 
education and of our recreation facilities was to give 
birth to, to nourish, to develop men and women to 
their full capacities. That now is found to be a point 
of view which cannot be maintained in the present 
crisis. Now men’s primary function is to produce 
weapons to kill their fellow men and themselves, to 
become skilled in the arts of death. In the final test 
of value, we say, man is not central; he is a tool to be 
used for the protection of the state. And to that end 
we must pattern our life. 

One needs only to put some of these things down 
into black and white to see how far we have strayed 
from a conception which seems in saner times to be 
central. Children who are hungry within our own 
borders, we have said, must be fed. But how little 


Friends Service Committee School Feeding Project at Nags 
bonne, France—recognizing the value of all children 
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the gods know about borders! It is no basic philoso- 
phy that man is a primary value unless it is applied 
to all mankind and at all times. 

We have ahead of us no less an undertaking than 
the common and complete sharing of the goods of life 
on the basis of need. Until food, shelter, clothing, 
jobs, health are thought of not as commodities to be 
hoarded or protected but as gifts to be shared, we 
shall have no civilization worthy of the name. 

To build forts for the protection of an empire, as, 
for instance, has been done in the Far East, and to 
surround those forts with the greatest squalor, pov- 
erty, degradation, and disease that the world knows, 
leaves a weak case for patriotic devotion for the citi- 
zens of any empire. Why did Hongkong fall? I won- 
der may it not be partly because in the very environs 
of its forts was the highest tuberculosis rate in the 
world. 


Reorienting Our Values 


The choice, therefore, is not as to whether we shall 
have a totalitarian world in which the individual must 
be subjected to the interests of the group as against a 
society which must develop its practices around the 
primary value of human beings. That may seem to be 
the choice, but the former is self-destructive. Every 
day that the war proceeds, it is proving itself to be 
destructive. And whether we are willing to admit it 
or not, the fault lies not all within one group of na- 
tions. We all have sinned and come short of the glory 

of God. 

The culture and future of our civilization rest 
basically upon our reorienting our judgment of values 
and being unwilling to have profits and benefits and 
privileges that are purchased with the blood of other 
men. 

This principle may easily be put in religious terms. 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, be- 
lieved that there was something of God in every man. 
He did not develop a pacifist sect, but because of this 
discovery about the nature of God and man his whole 
program of action was changed. He and his group 
were unwilling even to allow prisoners or the insane 
or soldiers or mill workers to be considered as cannon 
fodder. 

In terms of the treatment of aborigines it was cen- 
tral in the program of William Penn, and during the 
first seventy years of the existence of the Pennsyl- 
vania colony there was collected one of the most sig- 
nificant bodies of experience in history of a healthy 
relation between a literate immigrant and an aborigi- 
nal people. 

A society built on the primacy of the individual 
does not always get as prompt a reaction as does one 
which thinks in terms of individuals as a tool. But 
the society built upon that structure which realizes 
that any society is only as strong as the individuals in 

it is one which increases from strength to strength. 
The difficulty today is not that society based upon this 
principle has broken down but that we have departed 
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in so much of our social practice from this basic 
principle. 

If, instead of being forced to say we will reduce and 
even eliminate the production of automobiles.in order 
to protect our national life, we had long since said we 
will put up with fewer automobiles, if necessary, but 
we will not make automobiles at the expense of men’s 
lives; and if we had said this about all forms of the 
production of things, we would have gone far toward 
the creation of a civilization which could have avoided - 
war and have been the goal instead of the envy of all 
peoples. 

Now we are in the midst of reaping the logical con- - 
sequence to our waywardness of judgment, but in the 
midst of that destructive process is the very moment 
for the prophet, the seer, the man of God to stand 
forth with strength and courage and to assert again 
that man is created in the image of God and that 
therefore he must be central in the structure of our 
new day. : 

This was the message of Jeremiah who stood forth 
in the midst of the destruction of Jerusalem and wel- 
comed the day which would take from his people their 
pride in their national existence and their physical 
importance and re-center their confidence in the value 
of human beings. It was so with Isaiah who faced a 
similar period, and it was so with the personality of 
Jesus who, though a Roman subject and a citizen of a 
little, dominated puppet state, lived a life of superla- 
tive grandeur and beauty. 

To reconstruct our education, our religious life, and 
our economic practices, orienting them to the develop- 
ment of the capacities and the treasures of the human 
lives of our days: this and not less than this is the 
undertaking that is laid upon us. 

A war period may seem an inhospitable time to 
undertake such a recasting of our mode of life, but it is 
when we see the issue clearly that we have the best 
opportunity to act with precision and wisdom, and 
each day that passes makes the issue increasingly 
clear. Today is the day of our visitation. It may be 
the day of rebirth and rededication to the discovery 
of man as the legitimate Child of God. 


SECURITY ON THE HOME FRONT 
(Continued from page 76) 


governmental agencies and voluntary organizations 
have a definite place. Federal agencies stand ready to 
help, but the only place a problem can really be solved 
is at its source—that is, in the community. And com- 
munity organization for strengthening the freedoms, 
protections, and services of democratic American life 
offers a challenge not only to the National Govern- 
ment, not only to States and cities, but to every citizen. 

To uphold that morale, which comes from an un- 
shakable belief in the way of life we are defending, 
we must each do a better job than we have ever done 
to make this common life worth. living in our own 
home town. 


Kmpty, Meaningless Words ? 


weekly newspaper of a college within a thousand 
miles of Boston carried a leading editorial with 
the title, “The Light That Failed.” It was written 
with skill, sincerity, and passion; and since reading it I 
have not been able to forget it for more than a day 
or two on end. Many times I have been tempted to 
write to its author, and I have even considered going 
to see him, with the purpose of attempting to convince 
him that he is terribly mistaken in his whole view of 
the present condition of the world; but the one thing 
I wanted to avoid was that subtle form of patronizing 
condescension which so often vitiates an older man’s 
persuasiveness when he talks with a man who is many 
years younger. You know what I mean. “My son, 
when you are as old as I am, and have had some real 
experience of life... .” That sort of thing; not in 
words, of course, but somehow implied in the tone of 
voice. 

Well, I resisted the temptation to make any direct 
and personal reply; but I must have my say in print. 
Here are two or three paragraphs that moved me when 
I read them and have haunted me ever since. 


“A Cynical, Bitter Faith” 


“There is no peace. There is no good will. The 
last vestige of peaceful life and friendly living is done. 
There is nothing left but hate, fear, deceit, and cru- 
elty. The world is at war. Men are killing men. Lust, 
greed, and barbarism rule the world. Love, kindness, 
and sacrifice are empty, meaningless words. 

“For a long time we had faith. Faith in a God 
who loved us and who cared. We were at peace and 
had faith. We still have a kind of faith. A cynical, 
bitter faith. A faith in ourselves—alone. Faith in 
what the American nation, with all the horrible imple- 
ments of modern war, can do. It is faith in man. It 
is faith that we can be harder and crueller and more 
far-flung in our barbarism than our enemies. It is 
faith that we can hate more bitterly than those na- 
tions which we must fight. It is not faith in peace 
and good will. It is faith in war... . 

“We will hear the Christmas story again—the story 
of the star and the baby and the hope. We will hear 
our minister trying, with feeble rationalizations and 
boringly archaic dogmas, to explain the actions which 
he cannot understand by his philosophy. And we will 
sit quietly and know that it is all a lie. We have 
doubted and wondered before. We do not wonder any 

more. We know now. We know it isa lie... . 
“We are in a war, and we are the ones who will 


ke days after the assault on Pearl Harbor, the 


have to fight it. We have got to forget what we have 
learned about love and life and peace. We have got to 
learn to hate. We are stunned and confused and 
afraid. 

“Tt is Christmas, and we cannot find God.” 


The Only Real Answer 


Don’t make the mistake, I beg you, of underesti- 
mating the power and influence of those words because 
they were written by a young man, or because they 
shock your confirmed ideas and sensibilities. You can- 
not safely “laugh them off” either in scorn or with 
indignation. If you have any concern for the future of 
spiritual values, you must listen to them with respect, 
weigh them with scrupulous care, and then answer 
them—if you can. 

Not many young people would have the courage to 
write such words today, and that is the first reason for 
taking them seriously. They may be cynical and bit- 
ter, as their author admits, but they are undeniably 
sincere. Only a deep, strong passion could have driven 
a college student to utter them; and to interpret them 
in terms of arrogance or exhibitionism merely reveals 
the shallowness of our insight. They are brave words, 
brave and sincere and hot with genuine emotion that 
is generous rather than self-centered. They are the 
irrepressible outpouring of a gallant spirit under ter- 
rific strain. 

There is, it seems to me, only one possible answer, 
and that is a flat denial of the whole basis of their 
argument. It will not be enough to make that denial 
in words; it will have to be proved by our deeds, both 
now and through the whole of the long period of con- 
flict and reconstruction upon which we have entered. 
We must demonstrate, in terms of effective action, that 
we are right and the author of this editorial is utterly 
mistaken, that the light has not failed and will not 
fail; and the only way to prove that proposition is to 
see to it that the light does not fail. That is not a 
matter of verbal argumentation, but of long-continued 
fidelity and successful endeavor. On the level of mere 
words we may be able to score enough points to win 
the debate, but such a victory would be futile. Against 
so honest an antagonist the only victory that is worth 
having is the victory of achievement in the long run. 
If, ten years from now, we can point to the Light that 
did not Fail, then we shall have won the debate 
indeed! 

But for our own sake it is worth while to enter at 
the very outset the verbal denial that only the long 
record of actual accomplishment can validate. Over 
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against the cynical, bitter words of this disillusioned 
idealist let us set the affirmation of our own uncon- 
quered and (so we dare to assert) unconquerable 
faith. Step by step, let us meet his negations with our 
own positive convictions. 


The Verbal Denial 


“Yes, we are at war, and we have taken up all the 
horrible implements of modern warfare; but our pur- 
pose is to put an end to the ghastly possibility that 
lust; greed, and barbarism shall rule the world. We 
have faith in man, in his power to meet the threat of 
armed hate and cruelty by the greater power of armed 
idealism and sanity. We believe that victory over evil 
can be achieved without surrendering our loyalty to 
the things that are true, and honorable, and just. We 
believe that we can use force to overcome force with- 
out abandoning our devotion to the things that are 
pure, and lovely, and of good report. We believe this 
faith to be greater and stronger and nobler than any 
faith that does not recognize and accept the challenge 
of Nazism and Fascism as they trample upon the rights 
of men and free nations. 


A Positive Faith 


“We deny that there is no good will left. On the 
contrary ,we assert that never before in all human his- 
tory has there been so much good will active and pow- 
erful in the world. We deny that love, kindness, and 
sacrifice are empty, meaningless words. On the con- 
trary, we assert that never before have these words 
meant so much. We deny that the Christmas story 
of the star, the baby, and the hope is a lie. On the con- 
trary, we assert that mankind is today learning once 
again, and on an unprecedented scale, the supreme sig- 
nificance of the spiritual truth of that loveliest of tales, 
the incomparable beauty of the story of the baby ‘born 
in a herdsman’s shed,’ and the undying power of the 
dream that Herod, with all his arrogant and savage 
might, could not destroy. We deny that we have got 
to learn hate. On the contrary, we assert that we 
must—and can—keep our hearts clean. 

“We reject the notion that this faith rests upon 
feeble rationalizations and boringly archaic dogmas. 
‘We affirm our belief that it is realistic as well as ideal- 
istic, sane as well as ardent, rational as well as hopeful. 
We believe it has met the tests of centuries of actual 
experience and will meet those of today and tomorrow. 
If we were stunned and confused, it was only for a 
moment. And we are not afraid.” 


And Finally, My Friend 


“We are in a war,” wrote the college editor, “and 


we are the ones who will have to fight it.” That is the 
grim, truth; but in your very statement of it, with all 
the undertones of cynical bitterness, there is the plain 
fact of acceptance of the situation and response to the 
challenge. “We are the ones who will have to fight 
it.”. Yes, and you will fight it, with courage and 
dogged determination. And you will win it—at a 
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tragic cost of life and promise, but with the same gal- 
lantry of spirit that made you hate and despise the 
necessity of fighting. There will be a few of you who 
will fight it in the brave, strange ranks of the conscien- 
tious objectors—men whose spiritual awareness will 
not permit them to grapple at first hand with the bru- 
talities of the world—men of whom the world is not 
worthy. But most of you will fight it in your coun- 
try’s armed forces, meeting physical power with physi- 
cal power, resisting material force with material force, 
overthrowing the rulers of the darkness of this world 
with carnal weapons; and you will be doing your duty. 

What I should very much like to be able to per- 
suade you to believe is that when you follow this line 
of duty you may do so with confidence that your sac- 
rifice will not be wasted, that this war is a part of the 
long, heroic struggle of the soul of man to free itself 
of the jungle heritage and establish the reign of law 
and justice over all the earth, that mankind is today 
rising not falling, that human history is the achieve- 
ment of God’s purpose, that what you are fighting is 
the mark of the beast in all men everywhere, and that 
what you are fighting to preserve is the chance for all 
of us to learn how to live together in freedom and 
brotherhood and peace. 


REALISTIC COURAGE 
(Continued from page 78) 


Irwin Edman once declared: ‘“Sentimentalism is 
usually attributed to a prolonged adolescence, a per- 
petual refusal to emerge from the mirage of cherished 
illusions to the candid prospect of realities. But the 
convention has arisen in our day that cynicism or per- 


petual disillusion is the symptom of maturity. ... A 
persistent satire upon life is hardly more adult than a 
persistent prettifying of it... the essence of being 


adult rather than childish is to cease to be sulky and 
irritable at finding life and existence to be what they 
are. It means among other things to be able to face life 
steadily and without illusion—but also without dis- 
illusion.’ 


The Unceasing Affirmation 


We need not relinquish our faith in man simply 
because we live in a difficult and disappointing genera- 
tion. Rather, we might enroll in that gallant company 
once characterized by Emerson as the “men who rise 
refreshed on hearing a threat,” men who are energized 
by the “crisis which intimidates and paralyzes the 
majority.” 

Such a reaction to contemporary dangers can never 
be ours, however, unless we too are sustained by the 
unceasing affirmation that the human spirit is ade- 
quate to meet the demands of our time. 

Our defense against defeatism will be ineffective if 


we place our reliance in a mental Maginot line of vague 


optimism. We require a courage so realistic and so 
dynamic that defense becomes determination, deter- 
mination to bring about the coming victory of man. 


* Adam, the Baby and the Man from Mars. By Irwin Edman. 
Pp. 212-13. Houghton Mifflin, 1929. as te 


HOW THE WAR HELPS FAITH 
The Sermon for the Month 
By GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


“The war has destroyed my faith.” 
So thousands say; and so do more 
thousands feel but remain silent. 
A little laboratory work seems due. 

What faith is it that war has 
demolished? I do not mean what 
creed or religious philosophy has 
sunk in the chaos, but rather what 
practical working principles and 
personal controls has the war thrown wholly out of 
gear? A flock of answers float down, like crows in a 
cornfield. Some of them are easily identified. 

One, the church has failed. Two, God is either 
powerless or else takes no interest in the world. Three, 
the teaching of Jesus is unsuited to a world of big 
busy things like electric power, technology, bombers 
and pursuit planes, propaganda, fifth-columnists, na- 
tionalism, intrigue, armies of millions and war budgets 
of billions. Amid these giant Goliaths the so-called 
“simple Gospel of Jesus” is just nowhere. Four, con- 
science and character are excess baggage. Five, the 
vocabulary of religion is an outworn tongue: re- 
pentance, forgiveness, reconciliation, and peace are no 
longer publishing up-to-date dictionaries. Six, life has 
lost all sacredness since we began to “bag” each other 
like rabbits and partridges. 

The war has destroyed our faith! But as we march 
up, one by one, to faith’s funeral, a surprise attack 
thrusts in. 

Just when did the destruction occur? Calendar 

dates, even split seconds are essential in laboratory 
work. Just when? Was it at the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia; or after Norway, or Dunkirk? Or was it the 
German-Russo Pact; or the German-Russo war? When? 
A fairly plain question. 
Or was the loss of faith a slow disintegration as 
we saw Chamberlain’s ‘helplessness, our own errors in 
the United States, and the destructive tendencies and 
decays all around the circle of human affairs? But 
tendencies and decays are not new enemies to faith; 
they have warred against it ever since man began 
faith’s great adventure. They were not “shot out of 
a pistol,” as Abbe Loisy said years ago. 

True, the mood of all of us “suffered a sea change” 
at certain definite events of this war. My own daily 
diary gives a fair record of these up-and-down varia- 
tions. There they are in black and white! There also 
are the tendencies and decays, intangible waverings of 
soul; all in black and white! Over and over again a 
sentence like this, “Hope seems futile; I am a useless 
chip on the waters of chaos. God help us all.” Yet 
when I wrote such a line I was not really conscious of a 
loss of faith; I was not declaring my faith bankrupt. 
The swaying of a sailor in the ship’s rigging is not a 


dismissal of his faith. If we swayed with the wind, 
nevertheless our prayer was for more faith; it was not 
a surrender. 

If even a portion of the tales of heroic sufferers in 
the war is true, it seems clear that those who could 
most justifiably have dismissed their faith were just 
the ones who held most grimly to it. Theirs was not 
a “parlor faith,” but a faith of the “sawn asunder” 
type, a “starvation basis” faith. Theirs was the kind 
that goes on as a quality of existence, beyond creed or 
definition. 

And now to our further question, “Just what faith 
has the war destroyed?” 

I have put this interrogation to many (faithful) 
people. I still await any clear reply. Possibly I have 
appeared to be cruel; I have not meant to be so. “I 
have lost faith,” they tell me. But none of them tells 
me any details of that faith. Usually they begin with 
a halting, “Well, you see, [ mean . . .” And they gen- 
erally end up with, “Well, its a great problem, and I 
can’t believe what I used to believe.” 

Tf I could continue my probing it would run some- 
thing like this— 

“In more normal times, say prior to 1939, was there 
an intimate reality in your thought of God? Was He 
a ‘lean-to’ for you? Did the words of Jesus ring echoes 
in your spirit? Did you, did I, did any of us have a 
faith that gave inner control, direction, and motive 
power to our lives?” 

For myself I am obliged to say, or confess, that 
there are large areas of my faith that war has confirmed 
rather than destroyed. — 

First, once upon a time, I had a faith that said that 
materialism, uncontrolled, would wreck human blessed- 
ness. The war has confirmed that faith. 

Second, I once had faith that peace, personal or 
international, was the heart of the Christian message. 
The war has confirmed that faith. 

Third, I once had faith that “righteousness exalteth 
a nation but sin is a rebuke to any people.” ‘The war 
has confirmed that faith. 

Fourth, I once had faith that man’s hope was limit- 
lessly enlarged by the entry of Jesus of Nazareth into 
history. The war has confirmed that faith. 

Fifth, I once had faith that moral chaos comes when 
a man or a nation presumes to be God. The war has 
confirmed that faith. 

Sixth, I once had faith that love is the abiding 
security of the universe. I cannot now see that hatred 
is succeeding very well. 

Telescope and microscope! Both make the same 
report. The ultimate destroyer of faith is not war. 
Loss of faith causes war, not vice versa. 

If I say that war has destroyed my faith I must 
ask, “When” and “What.” The time clock and the 
quality scale must both be used. So far, I verily be- 
lieve, their reports give me no justification in saying 
that any real faith that I had is now a victim of war. 
“JT will not fear what man can do unto me.” But | 
very much fear what my own weakness may do to me! 
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Yesterday's Child 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


7HEN I was a boy, I used to go from my 
\ home in the country to the City of London 
School. I went by train. In England, as 
you may know, the railway coaches are made into 
many separate compartments, seating six very com- 
fortably, eight less comfortably, and ten very uncom- 
fortably. Therefore, it was a joy each morning to fight 
for corner seats; and although small, I was a skillful 
and crafty nabber of corners. We schoolboys were all 
very noisy and tiresome, and old gentlemen shunned 
us, saying, as they do now, that for the life of them 
they did not know what the rising generation was 
coming to. At each station on the way to the city 
other boys were waiting; and, if they belonged to our 
little gang, we yelled to them to pile in with us; and, 
if they did not belong, we greeted them with frigid 
looks or with cruel and witless jests. For boys, as you 
will agree, are often extremely cruel. So are girls, 
although their technique is different. Girls can be 
equally mean. 
measure the cruelty of a boy and the meanness of a 
girl—when I was in the train. 
» But now and then I was not entirely happy. For, 
when the train pulled up at a horrible slummy part 
of London called Bermondsey, there was a boy who 
often got into our compartment to whom none of us 
ever spoke. He must have been very poor; he was 
thin and very shy and wore shabby clothes. We knew 
he belonged to our school by the badge on his little 
cap; but we also knew he must be a scholarship boy 
and therefore clever; so we, who were not clever, made 
up for it by being snobs. For years he caught that 
train, and always we ignored him. Our school was for 
gentlemen, so we behaved like perfect little cads..- 
When I left school and went to college, I never saw 
that boy again; but I remembered his thin face, his 
shabby clothes, and his gentle air. And when I was 
quite grown up, I wondered if he remembered his ex- 
periences in the train and hated us all. Hated us still. 
Two years ago the bombs rained down on London 
and great fires blazed, and some of the worst damage 
was done in Bermondsey. And, when I saw the photo- 
graphs, there swam up in my mind again the thin face 
of the boy who had lived there. I must try to pay 
back a little of what I owed him, I told myself; and 
I found that I could send a parcel of clothes and a 
little money to Bermondsey. It was pleasing to think 
that some homeless children would be fed and warmed 
by the horrible little snob of yesterday. I like to im- 
agine that the uncomplaining poor boy might forgive 
me, if he knew. I felt I was paying back a trifle of 
my debt. 
But two weeks ago I began to fear that debts are 
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not so easily discharged; for I picked up a Boston news- 
paper and I read that, when the news of the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor was heard in London, the poor chil- 
dren of Bermondsey of their own free will had gone 
round and collected halfpennies and pennies to send 
us here. If you could only know how rarely pennies 
ever reach the hands of children in Bermondsey! But 
they had done this thing—given their pennies so rare, 
and had sent the sum-.of five shillings and ninepence to 


America with thanks for all that America had done 


for Bermondsey. 

And, as I finished reading this bit of news, I looked 
away down the arches of the years, and far off I saw 
a smile on the thin gentle face of the boy; and I said, 
“So I am still in your debt, boy of yesteday!” And 
this is what he answered, “There are no yesterdays. 
You owe me nothing now. At long last we are 
brothers.” 


FRANCES 
WOOD 


would like to do something—something which 
will help you to understand what we are going 
to think about together. 

Go over to the window and look out for a few min- 
utes. If it is “from five to six o’clock” and it has been 
a sunny day, the sky is red and gold, and the branches 
of the trees look like black lace against the sky. You 
see a light come on in your friend’s house across the 
street, and you can picture just how his room looks. 
There are books on the shelves, a baseball bat and 
glove in the corner, airplane models on the desk, a 
bowl of goldfish in the window. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, it has been a rainy day, and the street is black 
and shiny, and you see umbrellas bobbing up and down 
as people hurry down the street and disappear into the 
gray mist. : 


B EFORE you read this page I wonder if you 
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Now shut your eyes for a minute. Shut them tight 
and stand quite still. Now you can’t see anything at 
all, no color in the sky, no people, no lighted house 
across the street. You feel a little lonely now, and 
you are very glad to open your eyes and turn back 
to the cozy room in response to mother’s words, “Come 
over here now to the fireplace and we will read the 
story together.” You feel safe and sure again. 

We have known there are many boys and girls in 
the world who cannot see. We have heard about 
schools where they are taught to read in Braille which 
looks to us like queer pin pricks on a sheet of paper. 
We have heard of “seeing-eye dogs” which have been 
taught to lead blind people safely through busy 
streets. We have been sorry for the boys and girls 
who cannot see, and then we have forgotten about them 
and gone on our busy way. 


Keep Them Open 


Two things I wish we could remember—we who 
have eyes that can see. First, let us keep them open 
and not miss a thing! There are the sunsets, the blue 
sky with white whipped-cream clouds scudding by, the 
colors in a pigeon’s wing, flowers and autumn leaves. 
Then there is mother’s face when she comes in to say 
“good night,” and there’s your Scottie’s tail wagging 
a welcome when you come home from school. We 
see some things too which do not make us feel happy 
—people who are poor and hungry-looking, houses 
which are ugly, unkindnesses which people do. Those 
are the things we must change when we can. 


Other Ways of Seeing 


The second thing we want to remember is this: not _ 


to pity those who are blind, but be glad that so much 
can be done to help them, and that they are able to 
find their usefulness and happiness in other ways. 

Each year in most of our large cities flower shows 
are held. If you have never been to one I hope you 
will go this year. Room after room in some big build- 
ing is transformed into a beautiful garden. Every- 
where one can see flowers, in baskets, in vases, in gar- 
dens, on trellises and walls. The air smells sweet, and 
the room is a glorious mass of color, red, yellow, blue, 
white, and rose. People always seem to be happy, too, 
at a flower show. 


Once there came into such a place a group of chil-~ 


dren. They were touching the flowers, putting ‘their 
faces close to them, catching the fragrance, and feel- 
ing the satin petals. There was happiness and under- 
standing on their faces as the guide told them how the 
flowers were arranged and what the colors. were. These 
children were blind, but some of them seemed to know 
the colors without any help. They were not sorry for 
themselves. They were too busy to be sorry, busy get- 
ting all they could out of the joy of being at the flower 
show. They were boys and girls who could not see, 
but who understood and felt the gladness of being 
alive. 


MAN AND NATURE 
By 
ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


A selection from Tumultuous Shore, and Other Poems, to 
be published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., on April 7, 1942 


He knows not nature, who benign intent 
Reads in her dealings with her creatures’ fate, 
Or thinks her passionate toward a nobler state 
Or mindful of her lost breeds, where they went. 
Hers is a drama with no argument, 

In which the hero always comes too late— 

A pilgrim-path that never finds the gate, 
Though never be the pilgrimage misspent. 
Hers is a labyrinth with no conclusion, 

An infinite groping by a doubtful hand, 

A pact with a dark power that signs no bond; 
It is a maze of firm earth and illusion, 

With no assurance of a spring beyond 

Her waste, nor vines of any promised land. 


Not ours the faith of which our fathers told— 
That God will mark the sparrow as it falls, 
And heaven contrive to shelter in close fold 
The winter-smitten heart that helpless calls. 
In vain we beat on nature’s rock-hewn walls; 
Her ears are deaf, her eyes blind, from of old: 
Not she, a goddess; and her shrine is cold 
To each vain plea that from the suppliant falls. 
Yet with what arrogance of simplicity, 
As sensitive and as selfish as a child, 
Man cries to heaven, though not quite trustfully, 
For her maternal blessing, calm and mild— 
To her who, cradled on the hurricane wild, 
Roots up the torn foundations of the sea. 


And man, poor waif on a tumultuous shore, 
What has his soul in earth’s bright storm to do 
With the blind patterns that shape, break, renew 
Their shapes, like waves that up the star-reefs roar? 
I think he is no stranger here: before 
Earth’s first foundations trembled into view, 

He was the cloudy dream that must come true 
To be earth’s witness-eye and something more. 
He is the form, conceived in fires, that came 
Out of the furnace of the long ago, 

A crystal from the flux emergent bright— 

As real, as destined, as his parent-flame, 
Glowing, and conscious of his fabulous glow, 
In the chaos of the uncompleted night. 


The constancy and changings of the sun, 
The fleetings and the permanence of Spring, 
The ambiguity whose meanings cling 
To all of nature’s many worlds in one— 
These check the spirit ere it has begun 
From its importunate impulse that would fling 
Close nets of meaning round the beat and wing 
Of bird-flights known in presence but when gone. 
Say not that nature is an ordered plan, 
Nor a wild tumult of chaotic seas, 
Not a vast temple for the soul of man 
Nor a fierce storm that beats him to his knees, 
Nor a probation for his mortal span, 
Nor his sole heaven. It is all of these. 
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Service at Home and Abroad 


Service Committee to Raise Funds for Work in England ; 
Emigration Work from Lisbon Continues Successfully 


T the meeting of the Unitarian Serv- 

ice Committee held Feb. 11, it was 
decided to make a special effort to raise 
additional funds for work in England. 
The report came to the Committee of 
need both in our own churches and 
among the refugees for whom Rey. Rosa- 
lind Lee has been caring for over two 
years. There are also possibilities of 
service with the British and (perhaps 
in the near future) American troops in 
the Near East—service through the Hib- 
bert Houses which have been organized 
under the direction of the British 
Unitarians. 

Mr. Thomas Whittemore, an American 
who recently visited the Hibbert House 
in Cairo, writes to Seth T. Gano that the 
“Hibbert House is a modest enterprise 
conducted on the third floor of a build- 
ing in Sharia Cherif. The administrators 
are clergymen and the central idea an 
unforced religious home. It has the only 
chapel I have seen in any lodging house 
for the forces, and it is used. The spirit 
of the place, and I have seen it twice, 
makes a marked impression upon me. 
The demands upon Hibbert House are 
far beyond its present quarters and re- 
sources. The men in charge have char- 
acter and administrative ability and may 
be trusted with the further development 
of the institution.” 

The British have another house in 
Alexandria, and are very anxious to start 
a third in Jerusalem, for which they need 
American help. For months now the 


SCHWEITZER FUND 


Word has recently reached the 
Unitarian Service Committee that 
Albert Schweitzer, the theologian, 
musician, and missionary doctor, is 
in great need of assistance for his 
work in West Equatorial Africa. 
Karl Reiland has spoken of him as 
“one of the most distinguished and 
lovable individuals of our time,” 
and Maude Royden recently re- 
ferred to Dr. Schweitzer as the 
greatest living Christian. The 
Service Committee believes that 
many Unitarians will regard it as 
a privilege to be able to contribute 
to his work in Lambarene. 

The Committee has made a very 
modest contribution from its own 
treasury, but hopes to be able to 
send a substantial amount in the 
near future. Contributions for this 
purpose should be sent to the Com- 
mittee at 25 Beacon Street, marked 
for the “Albert Schweitzer Fund.” 


Service Committee has been anxious to 
help Britain in all these ways, but it has 
not had the funds. It was decided to 
make a special effort, particularly among 
the people of our Unitarian Churches, 
to raise additional funds which would be 
used for Britain. This does not mean 
that we will decrease our work for refu- 
gees in Portugal and France, but we 
want to add to that a concerted effort to 
assist our British friends. 

The Committee is therefore appealing 
for additional contributions for this pur- 
pose. At least $10,000 will be needed 
during the current year if we are to 
meet the need at all adequately. 


SUMMER PROJECTS 


The Service Squad Committee of the 
Unitarian Service Committee has been 
exploring possibilities for summer work 
camp projects for our young people. The 
Chairman of the Committee, Miss Mil- 
dred Boie, reported at the last meeting 
of the Service Committee regarding three 
possible projects, one in New England, 
one in the South, and one in the Mid- 
wesl. 

The Committee commended these 
projects, and it is hoped that within the 
next month definite steps will be an- 
nounced to enlist volunteers and organize 
one or more service projects for young 
people. 


SIXTY ‘SAVED 


Three months ago, when the United 
States declared war, many of our friends 
said there was no further hope of getting 
anti-Nazi refugees to safety. The best 
answer that has yet been made to that 
statement is a cable received in the latter 
part of January from Dr. Joy, in Lisbon, 
in which he says, “SIXTY OF OUR 
CLIENTS JUST LEFT ON THE 
NYASSA.” 

With others who had left on earlier 
boats and some who have left during 
February, almost 200 men, women, and 
children have bert got to safety through 
the efforts of our workers since America’s 
entry into the war. 

One of those who came on the Nyassa 
was a very distinguished Protestant 
German statesman, whose family came 
to this country last September. He has 
been in hiding for over a year, as he was 
on Hitler’s blacklist, but by the time 
this article appears he will be safe in the 
United States and enlisted once more in 
the army of those who are fighting for 
democracy. 

Among the others on the Nyassa was 
a family for whom the Service Commit- 


tee had been working for over a year— 
a young Greek and his Czech wife. The 
woman’s parents in this country had 
given up all hope, but our workers had 
not, and the results speak for themselves. 
The family is now in Cuba. “, 


CHURCH CONTRIBUTORS’ 
HONOR ROLL 


On the Honor Roll are placed those 
churches which, during the year, made 
a contribution in excess of 4 per cent 
of their parish budget to the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 
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Newburyport, Mass. ............c.0000 961 
Philadelphiage Pa. Firstyasdts.jcccss 769 
Portland, Maine, First .................. 207 
San Francisco, Calif. .......... wen eogaea See 305 
Syracuse; (Ns: Vinj.c5o.deen eee 286 
Winchester, Mass. .........ccccsscssseseeee 317 
Yonkers; IN.” Neets s:gc cee 155 
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This list includes both large and small 
churches. In its selection, the Commit- 
tee took into account not only the 
amount raised, but also the resources of 
a given church. 

In some instances the giving was in 
large amounts by a few generous con- 
tributors; in others it was the concen- 
trated effort of the entire parish. It is 
impossible for the Committee to draw 
this fine distinction. But to those 
churches in which genuine parish partici- 
pation took place, it offers added con- 
gratulation. When the record was 
achieved by gifts of the few, it urges 
that this year other members of the 
church do their part by joining these 
generous givers. 


THE MAN WHO THREW 
THE INKWELL 


By Lawrence Dame 


The great iron doors of Caxias Prison 
rolled back on Armistice Day, and a 
pale young man stepped out. But the 
guards were still watching him; he was 
not yet free. He looked toward the 
River Tagus. There, he knew, a steamer 
for Cuba was waiting, and his release, 
engineered through the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, depended upon getting 
aboard that ship within an hour. Other- 
wise, back to prison he would go, and 
prison for the fourth time meant depor- 
tation to Spain and a concentration 
camp, if not worse. 

But the young man did make the ship, 
and waved goodbye to Europe, the place 
of so many hopes and fears, so many 
bitter disillusionments for a young in- 
tellectual who refused to be beaten. His 
departure was made possible by the co- 
operation of several relief groups, includ- 
ing Hicem, the Emergency Rescue Com- 
mittee, the Quakers, and the Unitarian 
Service Committee. At all times the 
case was difficult, and often it seemed 
impossible. 

Born into a liberal German-Jewish 
family, J., now 33, left his native land 
when the National Socialists took con- 
trol. He regarded France as his “sec- 
ond fatherland,” found freedom there, 
and did radio scripts as well as transla- 
tions for the Catalan author, Ray Ven- 
tura. Interned at the outbreak of the 
war, he convinced the French that he 
was no enemy, and enlisted as a volun- 
teer in the artillery, soon becoming chief 
interpreter for the army headquarters 
at Nimes. 

The Armistice destroyed his faith in 
French politicians. As soon as he was 
demobilized, he walked out of France 
and into Spain. Penniless, but full of 
determination, he saw Portugal as a 
jumping-off place for America. He 
dodged arrest in Spain, but fell into the 
arms of Portuguese guards at the fron- 
tier. 

The Portuguese turned J. round, 
pointed into Spain, and said, “Back you 
go.” He disappeared in the right direc- 


German refugee family enabled by 
Service Committee to sail to freedom 
on the Nyassa 


tion, turned back again, and made his 
way over the mountains into Portugal. 
Again he was arrested. 

One of the same guards who inter- 
cepted him the first time lost his temper 
when the man appeared again, and took 
a whip to him. Furious at this beating, 
J. grabbed an inkpot from the guard’s 
desk, and threw it at his assailant. In 
the confusion he escaped, and a few days 
later he was in Lisbon, communicating 
with his friends abroad to start the ma- 
chinery which would grind out his Cu- 
ban visa. At the same time, always in- 
genious, he undertook to advise other 
refugees in Lisbon, and helped them 
toward freedom. 

In September, while he was walking 
through the Rossio square with a friend, 
he heard a vaguely familiar voice. He 
turned, and there was the frontier guard 
who had used the whip and felt the ink. 
He had come to Lisbon on vacation. The 
guard. yelled for the police, and our 
friend found himself a prisoner again. 
They bundled him away toward the bor- 
der, but Hicem heard of the case, made 
a plea to police friends in Lisbon, and 
had him halted before final deportation. 

Nothing more could be done for the 
moment, except to see that he was held 
in a Portuguese prison instead of being 
sent to Spain and oblivion. He had a 
friend in Lisbon who worked incessantly 
for him, and friends in America banded 
together to pay for the Cuban visa. 
Our own staff busied itself. 

Transferred from Elvas through Lis- 
bon to Caxias prison, J., a personable 
fellow, persuaded his guard to pass by 
a street where a friend usually stayed. 
Sure enough, there he stood on a cor- 
ner. The friends spoke together, and 
this brief contact set up a chain of com- 
munication. 

However easy it might seem to leave 
Portugal with a Cuban visa, the case 
was still desperate. The Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee did much, paying sub- 
sistence each week (for a man in prison 
must furnish his own food and necessi- 
ties), and making various travel ar- 


rangements. But he had no papers, no 
passport. 

We finally took a long chance, and 
asked the German consulate for a pass- 
port. The Germans communicated with 
his birthplace, Breslau, found that his 
record there seemed clear, and issued a 
new German passport. He could hardly 
believe his eyes when he saw it. Yet 
there was his name, with a big “JUDE” 
written across it. They had not forgot- 
ten his Jewish race. 

However, the prison doors opened, po- 
lice saw that he really got aboard the 
steamer for Cuba, and beside the fugi- 
tive, as he waved farewell to Europe, 
stood his friend, also bound for the New 
World. Both had plenty of courage, and 
confidence that they would get along 
in a strange land. 


THANK YOU LETTERS 


“On my recent visit to Boston, I was 
sorry not to find you at the Unitarian 
Service Committee. And so I am tak- 
ing the liberty of thanking you by letter 
for the help your Committee gave me in 
Lisbon by procuring the Portuguese tran- 
sit visa for me. 

“I was in Switzerland, and since De- 
cember, 1940, I had a United States 
Emergency Visa and a ticket for the 
American Export Line, to be used in 
Lisbon, but I was unable to obtain the 
Spanish transit visa until September, 
1941. I then left Geneva on October 1, 
arrived in Lisbon on the 5th and 
reached the United States on the Ez- 
calibur on the 20th of October. I am 
deeply grateful to the Unitarian Service 
Committee with which I was*in con- 
tinual contact through my correspond- 
ence from Switzerland, and beg you to 
accept my sincere thanks for the help 
accorded me.” 

Another refugee writes: 

“It is with entirely different emotions 
that I write you this Sunday morning 
from what I wrote last Sunday. Of 
course I was trusting the Lord then, but 
even so, it is so relieving when a person 
knows that something has really been 
accomplished toward an intended end. 
You don’t know, or maybe you do know, 
what a weight it has been on my mind 
to have a person constantly holding it 
before me that I am her only hope on 
earth of obtaining help. On _ second 
thought, I suppose the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee has a good many people 
looking toward them with that state of 
mind. And if they feel like I do, they 
wish that they had lots and lots of 
money to help more and more people. 
It is so wonderful what you are doing in 
that respect. I can assure you that I 
will always have a very warm feeling 
for the Unitarian church, and whenever 
the opportunity occurs, I shall advise 
people of means to contribute toward 
the work that they are doing through 
the Service Committee. I am sure that 
there will be no end to the need for a 
long time to come.” 
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People’s Liberal Church, Chicago, Ill. 


News of the Churches 


Cuicaco, Inu. The People’s Liberal 
Church. (Unitarian.) Transformed with- 
in two years by the vigor and enthusiasm 
of a youthful minister, Rev. Donald Har- 
rington of Waltham, Mass., this church 
is now strong and thriving. Founded 
about 64 years ago as a Universalist 
church, it became independent in 1919. 
Dr. Rufus A. White, who had been minis- 
ter for 45 years, resigned in 1936, and a 
Disciples of Christ minister was called. 
He had little success as he was not liberal 
enough for the congregation. In the 
spring of 1939 the few remaining people, 
not knowing where to turn, went to Dr. 
Preston Bradley of People’s Church for 
advice. He sent them to Dr. Charles 
Lyttle of the Chicago Unitarian Coun- 
cil, who filled the pulpit of the church 
until the end of June, 1939. 

In the fall of that year, Mr. Harring- 
ton was called as minister. The church 
joined the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, and in the spring of 1940, the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
congregation has found this denomina- 
tion very congenial. They say, “We 
were always Unitarians, but we never 
knew it until now.” A few “never- 
dies” had kept the church open with a 
hope that a miracle would happen. It 
did. They rejoice that they no longer 
belong to an orphan church but have 
been adopted and given encouragement 
by “a foster Mother Church.” 

The attractive yearbook lists many 
activities: two fine young people’s clubs, 
two married couple’s clubs, an active Al- 
liance, choir, and a flourishing church 
school with an enrollment of 65 children. 
The members have been interested and 
active in social service. An Old People’s 
Home and a Protestant Child Haven 
- were established, and are still supported 
by the church. 

During the past two years more than 
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100 new members have been taken in, 
and the People’s Liberal Church has 
now the largest membership list of any 
Chicago Unitarian church, except the 
People’s Church. With the true Unitarian 
spirit of expansion, a Unitarian Unit was 
organized at Beverly Hills, a beautiful 
suburb of Chicago. An excellent account 
of this venture was written by Mr. Har- 
rington and printed in the January 
Christian Register. é 

There is now going on a “Campaign 
for Friends and Funds” which culminates 
with an Every Member Canvass on 
March 29. The slogan is, “100 new 
members and $1,000 more in the budget.” 
The campaign committee wants to prove 
that it is possible to start a new church 
without suffering from loss of members 
and financial resources. 


Braintree, Mass. The annual meet- 
ing of All Souls’ Church (Federated) re- 
vealed the fact that the largest group 
of new members (24) in its history had 
been welcomed to fellowship. These 
members were guests at a church supper. 
All the established organizations of the 
church reported good programs and 
healthy condition. A new group of 
young people has been formed as well 
as a Monday Evening Circle for the 
younger women, with a membership of 
more than 50. The church school is re- 
organized with a committee on Religious 
Education which promises to be helpful. 

After eliminating a deficit, the church 
has, in the past five years, undertaken 
repairs, replacements, and a purchase of 
land, all necessary to the maintenance 
of the property. The amount expended 
was over $3,200, and less than 10 per 
cent remains unpaid. The hard work 
and loyal spirit of the leaders and people 
are reflected in this accomplishment. 
Rev. G. H. Leining, minister, has been 


elected president of the Braintree His- 
torical Society. 


Houston, Trex. During the three 

months preceding Easter, Rev. John C. 
Petrie, minister, is preaching a series of 
sermons on “A Theology for Today.” 
In the announcement Mr. Petrie stated, 
“The work of clearing away superstition 
has been thoroughly done. The ques- 
tion asked the modern minister is ‘What 
is eternally true in the Christian reli- 
gion?’ This series of sermons will be pos- 
itive and constructive; they should help 
you in your thinking, in your believing, 
in your living.” 
On Thursday evenings Mr. Petrie 
leads a religious discussion class dealing 
with the contents and modern interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. “Meet the Bible” is 
the inviting title. The lectures are be- 
ing given as an accredited leadership 
training class under the American Uni- 
tarian Association Division of Education 
plan. 


West Brimcewater, Mass. This 
month comes the annual neighborhood 
meeting of the Alliance to which are in- 
vited women from all the other Protes- 
tant churches of the town as well as the 
Catholic Woman’s Club. The program 
will include a patriotic pageant entitled 
“The Spirit of American Democracy,” 
given by the girls of the Junior Alliance. 

Recently the minister, Rev. John H. 
Hershey, preached a sermon on the book 
Broad and Alien Is the World, by Ciro 
Alegria of Peru. The book won the 1941 
Latin-American prize-novel contest. 

Mr. Sidney Maglathlin, son of a 
former minister, Rev. Edward Maglath- 
lin, was elected president of the West 
Bridgewater Society. 


Brooxuyn, N. Y. The Church of the 
Saviour entertained more than fifty 
sailors, American and British, from the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, on Young People’s 
Sunday. Breakfast prepared by the 
women of the Alliance and the Business 
and Professional Club, and served by the 
young people of the parish and their 
friends, started the day. All attended 
church service with the volunteer choir 


leading the singing and Dr. John H.. 


Lathrop preaching. Members of the 
young people’s groups conducted the 
service. At the close men and women 
of the parish entertained the sailors and 
their newly found friends at dinner in 
their homes. This is the second “Sailors? 
Sunday” in the Church of the Saviour. 
The creative leader of the enterprise is 
Mrs. Charles F. Haug. 


The March 6 meeting of the New 
York League will be held at All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, New York City, at 


11 a.m. Mrs. William Klaber, chair-. 


man of the committee on Religious Edu- 
cation, will give a special report. The 
guest speaker is to be Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. 
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Ex Paso, Tex. The Pilgrim Church 
(Congregational-Unitarian) held an in- 
stallation service for its new minister, 
Rev. Fred I. Cairns, on Feb. 1. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. George F. 
Patterson of Tulsa, Okla. The charge 
to congregation and minister was given 
by Dr. O. A. Smith of Nogales, Ariz. 
Mr. Walter Stockwell, chairman of the 
trustees, installed Mr. Cairns, who 
pledged “his energies of body, mind, and 
spirit to every responsibility of this 
ministry.” 


Ann Arzsor, Micn. The 75th anni- 
_versary of the founding of the Unitarian 
Church was marked by a week of spe- 
cial events. Sunday, Jan. 18, Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot preached at the morning 
services. At the Liberal Students Union 
held that evening a panel of former uni- 
versity students led a discussion of the 
church’s role on the campus and the 
contribution of liberal religion to social 
change. The main observance was the 
memorial service on Jan. 21, the date of 
the first church service in 1867. The 
speaker was Dr. Sidney S. Robbins, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at St. Lawrence 
University, and minister of the Ann 
Arbor church for nine years. 

Under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
League a parish dinner was served on 
Jan. 23 to close the festivities. Mr. 
Philip C. Nash, recently nominated 
Moderator of the American Unitarian 
Association and President of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, was the speaker. His 
topic was “The Next Seventy-five 
Years.” Rey. Harold P. Marley, minis- 
ter since 1929, arranged the observances. 

Although the church was formally or- 
ganized in 1867, its history began sev- 
eral months previous. Articles of As- 
sociation had been signed by 30 men and 
women, several of whom were Quakers. 
Services were held at the Court House, 
and later in the old Methodist meeting- 
house. Rev. Charles Brigham of Taun- 
ton, Mass., was the first minister, and 
he laid a firm foundation for the work 
which has proceeded without interrup- 
tion. Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland came 
to the church from the Baptist com- 
munion in 1878, and began the longest 
ministry the church has ever had—two 
decades. During this time, as the town 
and University grew, a new church was 
built and dedicated in 1882—a fine Nor- 
mandy structure of native field stone. 


OxtanomMa Ciry, Oxia. The annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church 
was-held after the regular monthly con- 
gregational dinner on Jan. 20. Detailed 
reports of all parish organizations were 
given. The minister, Rev. Alfred E. von 
Stilli, in his report presented an excellent 
picture of the church program as a whole. 
He paid high tribute to the Alliance, 
which makes a definite contribution to 
the church life by sponsoring the con- 
gregational dinners. “Too much stress 
cannot be placed on the necessity for 
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opportunity for social intercourse among 
our people. The effect of this fellowship 
can never be overestimated.” Mr. von 
Stilli mentioned the fact that the local 
press is very generous in the space given 
to the many Unitarian activities. Thus 
the public has learned of the organiza- 
tion of the study group for mothers of 
preschool children; of the successful 


‘financial campaign begun with a Loyalty 


Sunday and ending with a Victory Din- 
ner; of the Box Supper sponsored by 
the church Board, Alliance, Forum, and 
Church School for the benefit of a 
scholarship fund, from which four teach- 
ers in the church school were sent to the 
R. E. Institute at Ardmore. This pub- 
licity has helped make new contacts 
which in turn have brought increase in 
membership. The average attendance 
for the past year was 108. 


New Beprorp, Mass. A church sur- 
vey was conducted in the First Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian). on Sun- 
day, Jan. 18, as a means for renewing 
and revitalizing the life of the church 
as a whole. A committee of 70 acted 
as an executive body with the Assessors 
and minister, ex officio, and visited per- 
sonally every member. Four objectives 
were in view: 1. To consolidate and 
strengthen the position of the church in 
the community while the nation is at 
war. 2. To set forth the principle that 
Unitarians expect, themselves, to go to 
church. 3. To invite those not having 
seats to take pew assignments. 4. To 
solicit contributions from church people 
who might be contributing if they knew 
of the increasing need due to the rapidly 
increasing program. 


Erm, Pa. Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
made his first official visit to the First 
Unitarian Church of this city on Jan. 
19. A schedule of important engage- 
ments had been made for him by the 
minister, Rev. Arnold Crompton, and 
his coming was heralded by excellent 


publicity in the Erie Daily Times and the 
Erie Dispatch-Herald for several days in 
advance. 

_ Dr. Eliot attended the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Erie Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. At 1:15 p.m. he gave an address, 
“In Such a Time as This,” over Station 
WERC. In the afternoon he was invited 
to a meeting of the Employment Com- 
mittee of the Department of Public As- 
sistance. That evening he was guest of 
honor at a dinner given at the church, 
and later spoke at a Unitarian Rally. 


Satem, Mass. The 313th annual 
meeting of the First Congregational So- 
ciety was held in January with a large 
gathering present. The various societies 
reported on activities for the past year. 
Organized groups are: First Church 
Guild, Alliance, Choral Group, Cleveland 
Club (for young people, meeting third 
Wednesdays for discussion) , Higginson 
Club (for high school age, meeting Sun- 
day nights), Mothers’ Club, Junior 
Choir, Boy and Girl Scout Troops, Coun- 
try Dance Groups. 

The minister, Rev. Bradford E. Gale, 
has given six simple points for a vigorous. 
church: 1. Attend church every Sun- 
day morning unless prevented by illness. 
or other unusual circumstances. 2. Take 
an active part in the service. 3. Go out 
of your way to speak to visitors. You 
can help to give your church a reputa- 
tion for hospitality. 4. Invite your 
friends to church to sit with you in your 
pew. 5. Take an active part in parish 
affairs. No man ‘has a right to be too. 
busy to serve his church. 6. Never al- 
low yourself to become discouraged or 
to talk dejectedly about your church. 
Optimism is contagious. 


On February 16, in the- 
(Unita- 


Castine, Mr. 
First Congregational Society 


rian), was held the first of six Monday 


night discussion groups on Religion and 
Unitarianism. These meetings are open 
to all members of the parish. The first 
topic was “One God vs. Three Gods’; 
the second, “Unitarian Christianity.” 


Boston, Mass. The Annual Meeting 
and Spring Conference of the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Social Service of the- 
General Alliance will be held on Mon- 
day, March 30, at 10:30 A.M. at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. Rev. John 
Nicol Mark, of the Arlington church, will 
speak on “What Is Right with the 
World.” Mr. Alan W. Chadwick will 
describe the work at the Baldwinville 
Hospital Cottages for Children, of which 
he is superintendent. 


Rev. Ricuarp W. F. Sersope, minister 
of the Westminster Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian) of Providence, R. I., 
was appointed Feb. 2 to the Wage Board 
on Hours and Wages and Other Condi- 
tions of Employment for Women and 
Minors of the Restaurant Occupations of 
the State of R. I. 
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Library in Waycross, 

Georgia, helped by Lend 

a Hand Society with 
gifts of books 


Lend a Hand 
Society 


ON Jan. 28 the Lend a Hand Society 

held its annual meeting at the Ed- 
ward Everett Hale Chapel of the First 
‘Church, Boston. It seemed especially 
fitting that this meeting, held fifty years 
after the Society received its charter 
from the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, should be in the chapel which bears 
its founder’s name. Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot, who succeeded Dr. Hale as 
president, presided. 

The Lend a Hand Society owes a great 
‘deal to the many Unitarians who have 
served on its Board of Directors. How- 
ever, it has always been a non-sectarian 
organization supported by and helping 
members of many denominations. 

The Society started as a union of Lend 
a Hand Clubs, and while the number of 
these has decreased there are still active 
groups of girls and women. They do 
whatever service they can within their 
local communities. 

The work of the Society in the vicinity 
of Boston has broadened during recent 
years. Convalescent care or vacations 
were provided for 15 men and 75 women 
last year. 
financial help with problems which their 
‘agencies cannot meet. Grants for medi- 
cal relief are most common, but all kinds 
of emergencies are met. The list for 
last year included not only 82 pairs of 
glasses, many braces and surgical ap- 
pliances, but also naturalization fees, 
rent, carfares, and bedding. 

Wheelchairs are loaned to those unable 
‘to rent or buy them, and the Society 
now owns 23 which are almost always in 
use. 

The Lend a Hand Book Mission, 
‘started in 1890 by Miss Sarah P. Brig- 
ham of Grafton, is today the largest 
single department. School and com- 
munity libraries in the South are sent 
new and second-hand books given to the 
Book Mission. Many libraries have been 
helped until they became well estab- 
lished and won community support. 
Others in the poorer sections need to 
have assistance continued. At the an- 
nual meeting Miss Mary C. Coburn, ex- 
ecutive secretary, told of her trip to the 
South last fall. She found great need 
and appreciation of the work. 
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Other social workers ask , 


Children’s Mission 


INETY-TWO years of service to the 

underprivileged children of Boston 
is the proud record of the Children’s 
Mission to Children, founded in 1849 
by nine-year-old Fanny Merrill, daugh- 
ter of the Unitarian minister of Bulfinch 
Place Church. Now, in 1942, it is 
specializing largely on foster-home care 
of children convalescing from heart dis- 
ease caused by rheumatic or scarlet 
fever. Small nursing homes are caring 
for many of these cases, which number 
74 per cent of the total of 158 children 
in our care. 

During the last few years an interest- 
ing line of work has been carried on 
with the co-operation of the Sharon San- 
atorium, which shares the overhead ex- 
penses. There in the Children’s Pavilion 
are ten boys and ten girls who are re- 
ceiving open-air treatment for cardiac 
ailments. They sleep on open porches 
in all kinds of weather, and spend most 
of the daytime there. After more than 
three years of this treatment the results 
have been successful and encouraging. 
The children come from hospitals or 
upon recommendation of doctors, and 
remain from September to June, or un- 
til they are well enough to return to 
their homes and lead a normal life. 

Each year we have accepted and sent 
to Sharon more and more children who 
have had recurring heart attacks, and 
even some “bed cases.” The children 
have their lessons and _ occupational 
therapy work, graded to their physical 
ability. While the doctors believe that 
until the experiment has been tested for 
five years with good results we should 
not definitely claim it to be a 100 per 
cent success, they realize that there is 
much to be said in favor of this treat- 
ment. 

Of course the children need warm 
clothing, and our Unitarian friends and 
Alliance members have been very help- 
ful in knitting sweaters, caps, mittens, 
and bed socks. Materials for occupa- 
tional therapy work are greatly needed. 
Lists of these articles may be obtained 
from the Mission headquarters, 20 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Mass. 


\ 


This is only one of the several serv- 
ices which the Children’s Mission is ren- 
dering underprivileged children of Mas- 
sachusetts. The Mission has always 
been a Unitarian responsibility. It needs 
your help and your interest. ~ 


Evizasetu D. SALTONSTALL, 
President 


Shoals Conferences 


Shoals Conferences will carry on. The 
committee on “Alternate Meeting Place,” 
consisting of Mr. Carl B. Wetherell,. 
President of the Star Island Corpora- 
tion; Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Presi- 
dent of the Isles of Shoals Summer Meet- 
ings Association; Mr. Charles S. Bolster, 
Miss Margaret Nichols, and Miss Marion 
McCarthy (chairman), began its tour of 
investigation even before “Pearl Harbor,” 
and presented its findings to representa- 
tives of all Shoals Conferences shortly 
after Christmas. The choice fell to Soo 
Nipi Lodge on the eastern shore of Lake 
Sunapee, New Hampshire, about 100 
miles from Boston. 

The location is ideal—an excellent 
hotel surrounded by a dozen cottages in 
the heart of a 500 acre forest. Hotel 
rooms overlook the lake shore and dis- 
tant mountains. There is a fine bathing 
beach, and a “fleet of small boats.” 

The hotel management has made spe- 
cial rates, very attractive to all Shoalers, 
provided the registration for each Con- 
ference does not fall below 100. 

Conference dates are virtually ‘the 
same as they would be at the Shoals for 
Unitarian weeks, beginning June 27 with 
the Y.P.R.U. Religious Education 
week will be July 4 to 11; Alliance week, 
July 11 to 18; and General Conference 
Week, July 18 to 25. After that the 
hotel is reserved for its own guests. 

The next issue of the Register will 
carry a complete story of the Confer- 
ences. 

The Star Island Corporation an- 
nounces its earnest desire “to hold the 
fort” at Star Island for the duration. 
A competent caretaker is in residence on 
the Island to protect the Corporation’s 
property. It will still be necessary to 
carry on the Star Island Maintenance 
Fund. Mrs. Ellen Hayes has consented 
to conduct her Fairs at the Inland Meet- 
ing place. 


Soo Nii Lodge, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


REV. CHARLES E. SNYDER 


Rey. Cuartes E. Snyper was elected 
Chairman of the Commission on Plan- 
ning and Review at the General Confer- 
ence held in Pittsburgh, Pa., in Oct., 
1941. Dr. Snyder brings to this im- 
portant task years of wide experience 
in denominational affairs. His knowl- 
edge of the Unitarian fellowship added 
to his wisdom and excellent judgment 
make him exceptionally well fitted to 
carry on the duties of the Commission. 
Article VIII, section 2, of the By-Laws 
of the American Unitarian Association 
states the purposes of the Commission: 
“. . . It shall initiate necessary meas- 
ures to correlate the work of all the 
agencies; it may foster inter-agency com- 
mittees on matters needing joint action, 
and may organize regular meetings of 
the executives and departmental officers 
of the various agencies. The Commis- 
sion may also advise any agency directly 
as to its work.” 

Dr. Snyder attended Meadville Theo- 
logical School; Yankton College, which 
conferred upon him the degree of Litt.D.; 
and Morningside College, where he re- 
ceived his LL.D. He was at first an 
educator, serving as master of the Lake- 
side, N. J., School for Boys. After be- 
ing ordained in the Unitarian ministry 
he served churches in Franklin and Pitts- 
burgh (Northside) , Pa., Sioux City and 
Davenport, Ia., where he has been minis- 
ter since 1931. 

His activities outside his own com- 


_ munity have been varied. He is a mem- 


ber of the executive committee of the 


_ National Federation of Religious Lib- 


* 


erals, has been a member of the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, is a director of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and was 


a member of the Board of Directors of 


the Association from 1932 to 1941. Dr. 


Snyder serves the Iowa State Conference 
of Social Work; he is president of the 
Iowa State Housing Association; mem- 
ber of the State Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion; secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
enee and Letters; member of the Iowa 
Academy of Science. 

In Davenport he is president of the 
Council of Social Work, a lecturer on the 
Masonic Service Committee, and a mem- 
ber of the Royal Arcanum, of the Ki- 
wanis and the Elks. 


Mr. J. Hauser Guuicx, headmaster 
of Proctor Academy and originator of 
the famous Proctor Plan for secondary 
education, has had wide experience in 
the educational field. His father and 
mother were pioneers in the organiza- 
tion of modern educational methods and 
were among the originators of the sum- 
mer camp movement in America. Mr. 
Gulick is a director of the American 
Unitarian Association and past president 
of the New England section of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association and the New 
Hampshire Headmasters Association. 

For the past year he has been study- 
ing the problem of education for the 
perpetuation of democracy. As a result 
the program at Proctor has been changed 
not only to meet the present war needs, 
but also to prepare the boys for the 
much more difficult times to come after 
the present hostilities are over. 

On Young People’s Sunday, Mr. Gulick 
gave the address at the service held in 
the First Unitarian Church of Plainfield, 
N. J. His topic was “A New Educa- 
tional Goal.” 


Mr. Basi H. Potiirr, member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Miami, Fla., 
nephew of Elbert Hubbard, and _ local 
Phi Beta Kappa representative on re- 
search in Negro education, has published 
a report of his work of special interest 
to educators. 


Mrs. Emma Speep Sampson, author, 
and member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Richmond, Va., held a unique 
party at her home for members of the 
parish. The program consisted of the 
reading of original works by the guests. 
All persons who had written stories, 
poems, essays, etc., that they would read 
were given a place on the program. The 
affair, a “Benefit Party” for the Alliance, 
proved interesting, revealing, and “lots 
of fun.” 


Rev. Watuace W. Rossrys, minister 
of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., was 
invited to represent the Unitarians at 
the annual Christian World Forum held 
under the auspices of Kansas State Col- 
lege in February. This was the first time 
the Unitarian fellowship had been so 
recognized. 


Rev. Vuma SzantHuo Harrincrton, 
wife of Rev. Donald Harrington, min- 
ister of the People’s Church, Chicago, 


Ill., is honorary minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Plainfield, N. J. In 
February she conducted the regular serv- 
ices and carried on the pastoral duties 
for the two weeks during the absence 
of the minister, Rev. Alson H. Robinson. 


Rev. Norman D. Fiercuer, D.D., 
minister of Unity Church, Montclair, 
N. J., preached on “One Foot in 
Heaven,” the motion picture currently 
shown in the city. Following his cus- 
tom, Dr. Fletcher used the picture, 
which many of his congregation had 
seen, as a means of discussing certain 
problems in church life. “Does this pic- 
ture give an adequate presentation of a 
minister’s life? Of the life of a typical 
Protestant church? What does it re- 
veal of the standards of churchmanship? 
What may we learn from it as a church?” 
were questions answered by Dr. Fletcher. 


> 


Rev. Maxwett Savace, D.D., minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Worces- 
ter, Mass., is preaching a series of con- 
structive sermons on “Building on the 
New Foundations for Faith.” The fol- 
lowing quotation explains the title: 


“Faith was Science once. Science were 


Faith now 
Would she but lay her bows and arrows 


And arm her with the weapons of the 
time.” 


Rev. Laurance Irving NEALE was 
unanimously called to be the minister of 
All Souls’ Church, New York City, at a 


well attended meeting on Feb. 2. 


Rey. J. Raymonp Cops has left 
Bloomington where he has been teaching 
in Indiana University, to take the pas- 
torate of the Unitarian Church in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Rev. Maynarp VAN Dyke, minister 
of Northside Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is chairman of the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania. 
Recently he asked the trustees of the 
church for permission to offer his sery- 
ices without reservations to the Civilian 
Defense Authority. Since it was granted, 
Mr. Van Dyke has addressed 47 different 
groups in the interest of defense: com- 
munity mass meetings, American Legion 
Posts, forums, parent teachers associa- 
tions, and Service Clubs. 


Mrs. Mary E. Marsuauy, who will 
be 97 years old in July, 1942, has been 
a member of the church and the Alliance 
in Brighton, Mass., for 75 years. She 
was treasurer of the branch Alliance for 
25 years. Mrs. Marshall enjoys reading 
the Christian Register. 


Rev. M. McKarut Nietsen of South 
Natick, Mass., has received a unanimous 
call to the Unitarian Church of Charles- 
tone: 
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RIVERSIDE CONFERENCE 
ON WORLD RELIGION 


Riversipog, Cauir. The third annual 
Riverside Conference on World Religion, 
held at All Souls’ Church (Universalist- 
Unitarian) Jan. 27-29, centered discus- 
sions on the significant theme of “To- 
morrow’s World Patterns.” An able pro- 
gram committee consisting of Dr. Charles 
Clare Blauvelt, Throop Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church, Pasadena, Dr. Er- 
nest Caldecott, First Unitarian Church, 
Los Angeles, and Rabbi Jacob Kohn, 
Sinai Congregation, Los Angeles, with 
Dr. Sheldon Shepard, First Universalist 
Church, Los Angeles, as Moderator, 
pointed each meeting to the great unities 
that make all men brothers. 

At the opening banquet, 85 guests 
heard Dr. Blauvelt plead for world co- 
operation, and Dean Rol Welbourn Ben- 
ner, Starr King School for the Ministry, 
speak on “Humanitarian Commitments 
in Time of War.” On Wednesday, Dr. 
Robert B. Pettengill, Professor of 
Economics, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, spoke on “Economic Patterns in 
the World of Tomorrow”; Dr. Bernard 
Hyink, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Redlands, discussed “Politi- 
cal Patterns”; and Rabbi Kohn analyzed 
“A Hierarchy of Loyalties’”—loyalties to 
state, to humanity, to God. 

The final sessions presented Rev. 
Berkeley B. Blake, First Unitarian 
Church, Santa Barbara, on “Moral Pat- 
terns in the World of Tomorrow”; Dr. 
Walter Muelder, Department of Religion, 
University of Southern California, on 
“Religious Patterns”; Dr. Yu-Shan Han, 
Professor of History, University of Cali- 
fornia, on “The Molding Forces. of the 
Chinese People”; and Rev. K. Unoura, 
Japanese Christian Church, Los Angeles, 
on “The Ethical and Religious Back- 
grounds of the Japanese People.” As 
Dr. Blauvelt said, in closing the Confer- 
ence, “It is the type of spirit shown by 
these speakers that will be instrumental 
in forming the World of Tomorrow.” 


BOSTON YOUTH RALLY 


Nearly two hundred young people 
gathered at the Arlington Street Church 
on Sunday, Feb. 1, for the annual Youth 
Rally in connection with Young People’s 
Sunday. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Chicago was 
the guest preacher at the five o’clock 
Vesper Service; his sermon was “The 
Long Look.” The service was conducted 
by Rev. Robert D. Richardson of Med- 
ford, Secretary of the Meadville Alumni 
Association, and a member of the Bos- 
ton Student Committee, and by Miss 
Isabel H. Thorner, President of the Gan- 
nett Club of the Arlington Street Church. 
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UNITARIAN CURRENT EVENTS 


Miss Elizabeth Hunter, Executive 


Secretary of the National Y.P.R.U., . 


was the principal speaker after the sup- 
per, which was served in the Parish Hall. 
Moving pictures of the country’s national 
parks were shown in the evening. Twelve 
different churches were represented at 
the Rally, with Needham having the 
largest delegation among the guest so- 
cieties. 


STUDENT UNITARIAN 


The Student Unitarian, a new monthly 
publication expressing news and views 
of student groups activities, has recently 
made its appearance. It is an attractive 
paper of four pages, published by the 
Unitarian Ministry to Students and 
the Greater Boston Unitarian Student 
Council. 

On the front page each month is a 
feature article. In January, excerpts 
from an article by Prof. Ralph Barton 
Perry, entitled “Reflections on Peace,” 
were printed. Student reactions to the 
article were invited, and the best com- 
ments were published in the February 
number. 

A separate sheet contains the Student 
Calendar, with lists of activities of 
church and campus groups. Page 3 
is devoted to articles on Vocational 
Guidance; page 4 to Opportunity for 


Service. The guaranteed circulation is 
1,000 copies. Congratulations to the 
editors! 


HARRISBURG LECTURES 


A SERIES of free lectures by Rev. E. 

Burdette Backus, D.D., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was presented in Harris- 
burg in January, under the joint auspices 
of the Laymen’s League and the Depart- 
ment of Church Extension of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Dr. Backus’ 
message was enthusiastically received by 
the group who attended the three lec- 
tures held in one of the parlors of the 
Hotel Harrisburger. The newspapers 
carried good publicity, headed “Not for 
Church Members. If you attend church 
regularly do not read this—unless you 
are looking for a modern religious view- 
point.” Lectures were entitled “A Free 
Man’s Faith,” “The Roots of Democ- 
racy,’ and “The Test of Religion.” The 
sponsors are confident that a good begin- 
ning has been made in this extremely 
conservative Pennsylvanian community. 
Rev. Edmund A. Opitz is the minister 
of the Harrisburg church. 


In the February Register appeared a 
cut of a photograph submitted by the 
First Unitarian Church of Miami in the 
contest for the best pictures of a Town 
Meeting of the Air in Action. The Miami 
church was informed Feb. 8 that it had 


won first prize. A letter from Mr. Chester 
D. Snell, Vice-president of the Town 
Meeting of the Air, accompanied by a 
check for $25, gave special mention to 
the arrangement of the stage, which fea- 
tured Philippine weapons, maps, etc. 

The speakers pictured were Henry D. 
Stimson, Asiatic traveler; Fred Botts, ex- 
plorer in the Philippines; Prof. Paul 
Reed, former Japanese college teacher; 
and Miss Eunice Teitjens, author and 
long-time resident of Hawaii, Tahiti, and 
south Pacific islands. 


KHASI UNITARIANS 


N far-away India, a British Unitarian, 

Rev. Margaret Barr, is fulfilling the 
true purpose of the missionary—to edu- 
cate. There in the Khasi Hills, strong- 
hold of Unitarianism, she has built her 
Infants’ School with the special money 
contributed by the American Unitarian 
Association and the Alliance. The School, 
located in Laban, a suburb of Shillong, 
has been accepted as a gift of the Ameti- 
can Unitarians to the Khasi Unitarians. 

The picture shows the School, which 


ees 


is attended by 60 children at present. 
It will accommodate 100. Because of 
the inadequacy of the schools of the 
next higher grade, Miss Barr has had 
to establish another school, for which 
she is now raising money. These schools, 
in connection with which she has a train- 
ing class for teachers, are recognized as 
models in the educational field. 

The Christian Register of Sept., 1941, 
carried an account of Miss Barr’s work 
under the title “Our Eastern Front.” 


“The American Pulpit,” a regular fea- 
ture of the American Magazine, is con- 
ducted in the March issue by Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Baltimore, 
Md. The Pulpit, “an open forum on - 
religion,” presents a brief discussion of a 
subject of lively interest to all Ameri- 
cans, letters from readers discussing the 
question, and an analysis of their replies. 
The question put by Mr. Argow is 
“Should Preaching Be Censored?” Here 
is a chance for liberals to express them- 
selves. 3 


News from Boston Headquarters 


Unitarian Giving Power Aroused by United Appeal; Honor 
Rolls Grow as Churches Learn Needs of Denomination 


HE United Unitarian Appeal has 

definitely proved three things: first, 
that where the members of Unitarian 
churches know of the good works of the 
participating organizations, they con- 
tribute generously and with enthusiasm; 
second, that Unitarian giving-power for 


denominational benevolences is much 
greater than the experience of recent 
years has evidenced; and third, that there 
is relatively little difficulty in raising any 
given “share” within a church, provided 
the minister or the Standing Committee, 
or some special committee, follows the 
suggestions set forth by the United Ap- 
peal Committee. 

Examples are numerous. Rev. David 
Rhys William in Rochester, N.. Y., pre- 
sented the Appeal, using the “Turnover” 
prepared for this purpose, instead of a 
regular Sunday morning sermon. Within 
the following week the members of this 
church oversubscribed their “share,” 
which was $376 more than their average 
contribution for the last five years. Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher presented the Ap- 
peal—using the “Turnover”’—in Mont- 
clair, N. J., to the Sunday congregation 
after a regular Sunday service. The re- 
sult was immediate and wholehearted, 
and the share oversubscribed. Members 
of the Jamaica Plain, Mass., Unitarian 
Church heard the story of the U. U. A. at 
a regular quarterly supper meeting, and 
oversubscribed their “share,” making an 
increase of $99 over their recent average. 

The First Unitarian Church of Mil- 
ford, N. H., has made an excellent rec- 
ord. The very week after the payment 
of a bill for $400 for the redecoration of 
the church, the U. U. A. was presented. 
The minister describes the procedure as 
follows: 

“The folders had been sent out, to- 
gether with a letter from the parish 
committee, but that morning we were 
visited by our first snow of the season 
and we had a small congregation. A lay 
member of the church presented the Ap- 
peal; then the president of the Alliance 
came forward and made the contribution 
they were in the habit of giving to the 
Pension Society; a representative of the 
Church School then presented the chil- 
-dren’s contribution; the minister gave her 
bit; and then the collection was received 
from the members of the congregation. 
To the amount received was added a 
small sum which had been budgeted by 
the Standing Committee, and the share 
‘was oversubscribed.” 

Of the twenty churches of the New 
Hampshire Conference, eight have over- 
‘subscribed or paid their shares in full; 
four have pledged their shares and made 


part payments, and five more have 
pledged their full shares. Of the bal- 
ance, one is a summer church and one a 
federated church from which there has 
been no response to date. The record 
of the churches of the New Hampshire 
Conference has been excellent. 

Until all the members of all our 
churches know of the need of the Pen- 
sion Society and the work of the various 
departments of the Association, the Lay- 
men’s League, Y. P. R. U., and Minis- 
terial Union, giving for their support will 
not be adequate. When the good word 
is told, experience has proved that our 
church members meet every need. 

In addition to the churches that were 
reported in the last issue of the Register, 
the following have paid their shares in 
full and are added to the First Honor 
Roll: 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Orlando, Fla. 


Angora, Minn. 
Hampton Falls, 


New Orleans, La. Neat 
Greenfield, Mass. Lebanon, N. H. 
Peabody, Mass. Orange, N. J. 


Rockland, Mass. Richmond, Va. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


In addition to those reported last 
month, on the Second Honor Roll of 
churches which have accepted their share 
and made partial payment are the fol- 
lowing: 


Massachusetts: Newton—West 
Brockton North Easton 
Cambridge Roslindale 
Dorchester— Salem—First 

Third Taunton 
Fairhaven Upton, West 
Marblehead Keokuk, Ia. 
Marshfield Hills Dayton, O. 
Medford Milwaukee, Wis. 
Melrose San Diego, Calif. 
New Bedford Seattle, Wash. 
Newburyport Spokane, Wash. 


The following men have applied for 
Fellowship as Unitarian ministers; their 
applications will be considered by the 
Fellowship Committee at their meeting 
on March 12: Carl Hermann Voss, 
Robert J. Holden, Morton deC. Nach- 
las, George W. Marshfield, Theodore 
Pope, John W. Cyrus. 

Any information concerning any one 
of these men would be greatly appre- 
ciated by the Fellowship Committee, and 
should be sent to Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn, Secretary of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Naturally all such information is strictly 
confidential. 


PREACHING IN WARTIME 


The Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches is gathering information con- 
cerning preaching in wartime in the 
United States. This is part of an ecu- 
menical study initiated by the Study De- 
partment of the World Council of 
Churches. At present they are trying 
to collect as many sermons as possible 
preached immediately following the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. From ministers 
who have on hand the texts of their 
sermons they would be glad to have ab- 
stracts of sermons preached on Decem- 
ber 14—and _ subsequently—in which 
America’s entrance into the war was 
discussed. 


The facilities and services of the Gen- 
eral Theological Library, 53 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, have been made available 
for lay officers and religious workers of 
New England churches, as well as to 
ministers. The announcement of this 
change in policy states that the privi- 
lege will be granted to three such per- 
sons in each parish. 

Ministers of all denominations in New 
England realize the extent and useful- 
ness of the work carried on by the Gen- 
eral Theological Library, of which the 
President is Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, of 
Belmont. Other Unitarians on the Board 
of Directors are Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins, and Mr. Courtenay 
Guild, and on the Book Committee, Mr. 
Foote and Rey. Miles Hansen, Jr. 


A. U. A. RESOLUTIONS 
AND NOMINATIONS 
FOR ANNUAL MEETING 


In accordance with the requirements 
of the by-laws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, all resolutions to be 
acted upon at the Annual Meeting on 
Thursday, May 21, must be filed with 
the Secretary of the Business Commit- 
tee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on or before Thursday, April 
9, 1942. Each resolution or other busi- 
ness matter should bear the name and 
address of its sponsor. 

These regulations are in accordance 
with Article VII, Section 6 of the by- 
laws. 

In accordance with Article X, Section 
7, nominations for officers, directors, and 
committees were published at least 
ninety days prior to the date of election 
(in the February Christian Register) . 
“Additional nominations may be made 
through nomination papers signed by 
fifty adult voting members, of whom not 
more than five shall be members of any 
one constituent society, and such nomina- 
tions when reported to the Secretary of 
the Association not less than 60 days 
prior to the date of the meeting at which 
they are to be voted upon shall be placed 
upon the official ballot for said meeting.” 
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HIS is the report of a direct-mail 

campaign conducted by the combined 
efforts of the Membership-Attendance 
and the Promotion-Publicity Commit- 
tees of the First Unitarian Church of 
Richmond, Va., during the fall of 1941. 
A brochure outlining the plan was sub- 
mitted by Mr. 8. T. Leaming, Chairman 
of the Membership-Attendance Commit- 
tee, to the Board of Stewards in the 
spring of 1941. Mr. Leaming proposed 
to announce a series of five Sunday 
morning addresses by Rev. John G. Mac- 
Kinnon on the theme “This Freedom” 
to a selected mailing list. The Board 
of Stewards appropriated $150 from the 
advertising fund, and the major part of 
the work was done by Mr. Leaming, Mr. 
MacKinnon, and the Promotion-Publicity 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Barron Howard. 


Procedure 


1. During the summer Mr. MacKin- 
non wrote, for the guidance of the com- 
mittee preparing the mailings, outlines 
of the five units of the series on “This 
Freedom” as follows: 

October 12—“Life, Liberty and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness.” 

October 26—Government: Friend or Foe 
of Freedom? 

November 16—Are You Your Master? 

November 30—The Revolt Against Free- 
dom. 

December 14—Can Freedom Survive? 


2. Immediately after the opening of 
the church year in September, Mr. E. G. 
Vockroth was appointed general chair- 
man of the campaign committee. He 
appointed six sub-chairmen and called 
them to a meeting at which each sub- 
chairman selected a committee of ten 
persons from a list of 75 active members 
of the church. There were then 67 per- 
sons on the whole committee, which was 
called “The National Affairs Committee 
of the First Unitarian Church.” | Each 
sub-chairman was responsible for getting 
his ten members out to a meeting. 

3. At this meeting of the entire com- 
mittee, Mr. Leaming outlined the plan. 
Each person was given ten cards, on 
which he was to write the names and 
correct addresses of ten persons who 
might be interested in the proposed series 
of addresses, together with his own name. 

4. Before Sept. 22, the filled-out cards 
were returned to the sub-chairmen, and 
sent by them before Sept. 25 to the 
general chairman. 

5. Special stationery of the National 
Affairs Committee was printed, carrying 
the names of the 50 committee members 
who had actually returned names. 

6. Extra clerical help was employed to 
put the 400 names submitted by the 
committee, together with a supplemental 
list of 250 from the church office, into 
the form of a mailing list. Elimination 
of duplications resulted in a list of 600. 

7. The work was then turned over to 
a Direct Mail Company which mailed 
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HOW TO PLAN 
A MAIL CAMPAIGN 


out material according to the following 
schedule: 


October 2—Introductory letter. 
October 7—Invitation card (see #8 be- 
low) . 


October 21—Second letter. 
November 11—First postal card (con- 

cerning third address) . 

November 25—Second postal card. 
December 9—Third postal card. 

8. The second mailing was an invita- 
tion card. One-half was used to print 
a list of the topics and the dates of their 
presentation, the other half was a semi- 
formal invitation to the series. The name 
of the addressee and the name of the per- 
son who submitted his name were writ- 
ten on the invitation in longhand, and the 
card was mailed from the church office. 

9. The copy for the letters and cards 
was prepared in ample time for the use 
of the Direct Mail Company by Mr. 
Vockroth, Mr. Barron Howard, and Mr. 
MacKinnon. 

The total costs of this direct-mail 
campaign were less than the $150 ap- 
propriation of the Board of Stewards: 


Printing (stationery, envelopes, 


INvatation cards) oeeeewee $25.75 
Clerical help in the church office ‘10.50 
Postage (for the second mail- 

inp) 2 he ee ee 12.50 
Direct Mail Company (process- 

ing, addressing, and postage 

on all mailings except the 

Second) Peer sree eee 97.58 

Total, aivacaccee tee ate $146.33 


If volunteer help could be secured 
from the church for addressing envelopes, 
making the mailing list, and even for 
duplicating letters and postal cards, the 
cost could be cut very considerably. 


Measurable Results 


The results of this campaign here 
stated are minimum measurable results. 
No attempt has been made to estimate 
the persons who may have come to 
church because some of this material got 
into their hands at second hand, or to 
evaluate the unexpressed interest which 
developed, or even the expressed com- 
ments to the minister and. church mem- 
bers by others in the community. These 
results are purely statistical and can be 
checked name by name. Therefore they 


represent an absolute minimum of ac- 
complishment. 
Actual counted church attendance 
from the opening of the church year to 
Dec. 31, excepting the 5 Sundays.of the 
special series of addresses, averaged 79.3. 
The counted church attendance on the 


- special series Sundays averaged 106.2— 


an increase of 26.9, or 34 per cent, which 
may be presumed to be due.to the direct- 
mail campaign. 

An actual count of the names of per- 
sons on the campaign mailing list who 
were known to be in church one or more 
of the special Sundays reached a total of 
68. These represented 42 of the 600 
cards, a 7 per cent return, which. com- 
pares very favorably with the 1 or 2 per 
cent expected from direct mail by pro- 
fessional advertisers. 

Of these 68 persons, 11 were known to 
have attended at least twice during the 
series, and 10 were known to have at- 
tended more than twice. Five are known 
to have attended, since this introduction 
to the church, one or more of the regular 
services not in the special series. This 
does not take into account the 25 other 
resident visitors whose names _ were 
found on our guest register, 7 of whom 
have become frequent attendants of the 
church during this period. 


For the Future 


It is too early, of course, to measure 
the results in terms of actual new mem- 
bers of the church. The 42 cards which 
represent response to the campaign have 
been added to the regular church mail- 
ing list and receive the weekly bulletin. 

This campaign was directed primarily 
to individuals who had had no contact 
with the church. But it could be used 
equally well, probably even more effec- 
tively, to reinterest persons who had be- 
come inactive. There was included in 


the mailing list a group of 18 cards of _ 


former members who had become com- 
pletely inactive, and a group of 12 previ- 
ous attendants (not members) who had 
become inactive. Of the 18 inactive 
previous members, 3 families (7 persons) 
responded. Of the 12 previous attend- 
ants, 6 families (11 persons) responded. 
The percentage of response of previous 
members and attendants is much higher 
than that of outsiders. 

There are three prime elements which 
are necessary to make this sort of cam- 
paign successful: a committee to write 
successful letters; leadership to mobilize 
the church membership to the task of 
creating a mailing list; and a certain 
amount of money for printing, process- 
ing, etc. 

The Richmond church considers it a 
very successful undertaking. Both the 
money and the labor were well spent. 
Not only did the church reap the 
tangible fruits listed above, but many 
more less statistical fruits, plus the pos- 
session of a mailing list of 600 names 
valuable for its subsequent announce- 
ments of special events. 


RELIGION ON ALL FRONTS 


(THE CHURCH is everywhere alive to 

its mission and the needs of the 
times. Churchmen are determined to 
fulfill their functions of ministry and 
redemption, and to that end have de- 
voted themselves with practical com- 
mon sense as well as with passionate 
idealism. A new vitality and effective- 
ness pervade all phases of religious life 
as leaders and workers balance their 
programs between immediate problems 
and long-range prospects. 

How else can we explain the plan of 
the Society of Friends to continue and 
enlarge their services in occupied and un- 
occupied France even if diplomatic rela- 
tions should be broken off by the United 
States? They have protested to Vichy 
the persecution of Jews, and have opened 
an International Center in London where 
all races and creeds and _ nationalities 
may discuss common problems in an 
atmosphere of tolerance and good will. 

American Moravians have increased 
their missionary effort in spite of the 
war, especially in Dutch Guiana, and 
have aided in restoring bombed churches 
in Britain. Presbyterians have called 
for greater giving to their “world emer- 
gency fund.” The “spiritual enlistment 
campaign for Christ and the Church” of 
the Marble Collegiate Church (Re- 
formed) of New York is spreading 
through the whole Metropolitan area as 
a measure to save Christian civilization. 


Youth Projects 


In youth and religious education 
projects, vigor and vision are manifest. 
The Department of Education of the 
Disciples of Christ asks for united action 
by all churches of the community to 
eliminate spiritual illiteracy. The Ver- 
mont Council of Churches has conducted 
a survey of certain counties to establish 
factual bases for action in rural educa- 
tion, and three-day conventions will be 
held in April at Rutland, Montpelier, 
and Bellows Falls to formulate a pro- 
gram. The International Council of 
Religious Education has issued a call for 
an All-Protestant convocation to meet 
in May, 1944, at Chicago. 

“There must be discipline as well as 
doctrine,” was the consensus of mid- 
winter Methodist student conferences at 
the University of Illinois and Presby- 
terian meetings at Miami University in 
Ohio. “The discipline must be three- 
fold: devotional, intellectual and social”; 
for young people must engage in prayer 
and meditation, in the study of the 
Christian faith and the present phase of 
history, and, above all, in constructive 
social action to build a Christian democ- 


racy. The Methodist national “Institute 
Council” meeting recently in Columbus, 
Ohio, agreed that there must be no cur- 
tailment of summer conferences because, 
in these meetings, young people are 
brought into wider areas of Christian 
living than is possible in local churches 
and because, by their own participation, 
they demonstrate the religious and demo- 
cratic way of life. 


Laymen’s Activities 


The activities of laywomen and lay- 
men are highly aggressive and significant. 
The Federal Council and the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
have collaborated on a pamphlet and 
plan for “Christian Family Week” to 
be observed May 3-10, pointing out that 
a good home spells good people, a good 
community, and a good world-order. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. Dwight 
Morrow and Dr. Mary E. Woolley, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Mt. Holyoke College, 
women of all denominations held a con- 
ference on “Woman’s Responsibility for 
a New World,” and found that in the 
midst of war we must prepare for peace, 
that we must extend democracy by at- 
tacking injustice and inequality at home 
as well as abroad, and that we must deal 
with problems caused by migrant defense 
workers and naval or military centers. 
“Religion and the Good Society” is a 
booklet published by the Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and includes state- 
ments by Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews upon social problems, and a pledge 
of co-operation for “common ends.” 


Ministers for Freedom 


Ministers are forward-looking and 
fraternal, and deserve the respect and 
support of their constituencies. The 
Bishops of Norway (Lutheran) in their 
letter to the clergy denounce “merely 
edifying preaching” and declare that 
“God wants his prophets to touch man’s 
conscience at its sorest spot,” crying out 
against personal sin and social wrong; 
for, as they say, “we must obey the voice 
of God rather than the dictates of man.” 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archibishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of England, will 
retire, due to age and infirmity, on March 
31. It is believed that William Temple, 
Archbishop of York, if offered the suc- 
cession, would refuse the promotion, pre- 
ferring to remain free from official 
routine for the work of reconstruction to 
follow the war. 

The New Hampshire Conference of the 
Christian-Congregational churches will 
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attempt to raise money for a 10 per cent 
increase in ministers’ salaries, because 
they believe such raises would result in 
greater efficiency. 

Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, pastor of 
the Abyssinian Baptist Church of Har- 
lem, with 8,000 members, has been sworn 
in by Mayor La Guardia as the first 
Negro member of the New York City 
Council. The Italian Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, representing 60 churches in New 
York City, has denounced Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and all “ecclesiastical tyranny,” 
and pledged loyalty to the government to 
preserve liberty and put down oppres- 
sion. ‘Twenty nationalities met in the 
Yorkville Neighborhood Association 
building to hear “the need for unity and 
loyalty” discussed by a Catholic priest, 
a Protestant minister, and a Jewish 
rabbi. “God is no infinite flying for- 
tress” was the reply of C. C. Grimes, 
Superintendent of the Memphis District 
of the Methodist churches, to the edi- 
torial in the Commercial Appeal asking 
the churches to bless the war effort of 
the United States. Rev. Robert W. 
Jones, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Memphis, said that churches must re- 
sent the press and civil powers telling 
them what to do. and when to do it. 


For More Potent Churches 


To all of which the conclusion would 
seem to be: every day in every way the 
churches are becoming more powerful 
and potent. It is as if religionists had 
taken seriously Dr. Richard Kroner, the 
great German philosopher and theologian 
who urged in the Belden Lectures at 
Kenyon College that we must more 
widely employ “religious imagination,” 
not only because imagination apprehends 
reality more deeply but because we can 
thereby deal more creatively with our 
issues; for “imagination is the voice of 
God.” This may explain the “Brother- 
hood Program” of the California 
churches conducted among the Japanese 
and the “Know-Your-Neighbor” move- 
ment which has spread from city blocks 
to rural areas, as well as the “Pastoral 
Letter” of the Federal Council assuming 
responsibility as citizens committed to 
freedom, as American churchmen in an 
hour of tension, and as members of a 
world church including divergent groups. 
Perhaps the Connecticut. inter-faith 
“Spiritual Defense Program” for “inter- 
preting the moral and spiritual meaning 
of the crisis, creating harmony and 
stimulating the will for a just and lasting 
peace” symbolizes an awakened and 
dynamic church. 


A. N. K. 
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A COMMON THEME 
FOR MAY MEETINGS 


A? the May Meetings, the independent 

societies through which the denomi- 
nation’s varied life finds versatile expres- 
sion have always arranged their own 
programs. The Association is respon- 
sible only for its own meetings. In pro- 
posing a general theme for this year’s 
Anniversary, there is no intention that 
this be changed. At the present time, 
however, we are faced with the challenge 
of an unexampled opportunity, which, in 
the opinion of the Program Committee, 
invites us to explore, this year, a single, 
common aim. 

Out of the present conflict and up- 
heaval must come a New World Order. 
Paramount among the forces which will 
shape it is American influence and 
ascendancy. Unless, therefore, we be- 
tray or dissipate our national heritage, 
this should mean the wide extension of 
our liberty and of the rights of man. 
As a federated nation and a_ people 
drawn from many peoples, our history 
is prophetic for the world. By declara- 
tion and in conscience, even where it is 
not wholly so in fact, America is 
founded, not on race or class or creed, 
but on the equal rights of equal men, 
on freedom, justice, and the universal 
moral principles. It is on the same 
foundation that the New World Order 
must be built; what we would keep, we 
must extend, for all mankind is bound 
together in a single fate. 

We recognize, of course, the harmony 
of our inheritance with that of Canada, 
as equally though variously, with that 
of all the freedom-loving nations. The 
shaping of the future, like the ordeal of 
the present, will be shared. It is the 
privilege of our greater strength that 
makes us feel the heavier obligation. 
But upon what is the purpose based? 

This purpose, in America and every- 
where, is based and always has been, not 
upon traditional beliefs which stereotype 
the mind and leave the soul provincial, 
but, by its very nature, upon the free 
religion of the liberated human spirit, 
leading to a universal common faith. 
This was the religion that Jefferson and 
Lincoln held, the one Walt Whitman 
sang. But it was also the religion of 
Emerson, Channing, and Parker—as it 
now begins to be of all who seek, beyond 
the present hour of tragedy, the con- 
summation of the ancient hope of human 
brotherhood, the Beloved Community, 
the City of Man. 

It is therefore suggested that, as Uni- 
tarians, we are faced with a great, un- 
precedented opportunity: to explore our 
own gospel in a new context and learn 
to extend ourselves to the utmost in pro- 
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claiming it. Let us begin—together!— 
during Anniversary Week, in May. 


A. Poweuu Davies 


Minister, Community Church, Summit, 
N. J. Chairman, Program Committee, 
American Unitarian Association 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS 
BETWEEN RUSH HOURS 


"THE response of men, women, and chil- 

dren to-the needs of this year of 
peril and challenge is amazing. Never 
have so many Americans been so eager 
to co-operate with their government, to 
volunteer for service, to do their part in 
a great human enterprise for freedom. 
Now as never before people are thinking, 
reading, listening, working to protect 
their liberties and values—in their homes, 
their communities, their world. We are 
rightly bending our energies not only 
to preserve our democratic values, but 
also to extend their practical application. 
This is fine and heartening, crucially es- 
sential and immeasurably good. 

But in these first months of mobiliz- 
ing our man and woman power, of build- 
ing our defenses against attack, of utiliz- 
ing our will to make justice and mercy 
triumph, we need to preserve also our 
inner defenses, the reservoirs of serenity 
and courage which alone sustain us in 
any battle with any enemy—yes, and in 
the rush of our own activities. It is 
clear now to all of us that we may be at- 
tacked here by our enemies; what is not 
so dramatically clear is that we may “kill 
ourselves” with our own frantic efforts, 
our own anxieties. 

Of course we must knit, and sew, and 
watch the skies, and train as wardens, 
policemen, firemen, soldiers, and sailors. 
Of course we must do our jobs, increase 
war production, buy defense bonds. 

But we must also remain human be- 
ings—fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters, friends and colleagues—and 
individuals. We must keep alive in our 
hearts and minds poetry and philosophy, 
music and meditation. This is hard to 
do in any year; it is harder now. But 
the worship service, the quiet hour, the 
walk in the country, the family fun— 
these are part of defense too—for they 
are defense of the spirit. That is why 
concerts and schools go on, why religious 
services as well as church activities in- 
crease, why here and there quiet little 
groups of people meet to re-seed the life 
of the mind and the spirit. Immediate 
things are immediately necessary, but 
first things can still be part of our first 
gifts to our fellow men and ourselves. 

Rush hours, like war, exist to make a 


‘creative peace possible. 


M. B. 


TO PRESERVE ~ 
DEMOCRACY NOW 


Hs talk of peace leaves us cold! We 
have not won this war!. At this point 
it is only wishful thinking that makes 
men and women believe that we shall 
ever have the right to dictate the peace. 
At this time when our very lives are in 
jeopardy, when the fate of the republican 
form of government depends upon our 
ability to mobilize our forces—civilian as 
well as military—intellectual as well as 
physical—we hear people musing about 
the terms of peace. 

This is not a denial of the right of any- 
one to consider or discuss anything. It 
is a plea to put first things first. It is 
so inconsistent with a faith that respects 
the truth, wherever it leads, to spend 
time discussing peace terms until we 
know upon whose victory they will be 
based! How can we insist that the peace 
be based on moral principles before we 
have crippled those forces which seek to 
eliminate those principles? 

We still take our freedom for granted. 
We still interpret democracy in terms of 
sufficient sugar! We are still the most 
wasteful nation on earth. We still think 
the church is a fine institution to stay 
away from! We still fail to realize that 
the home line is as important as the 
military line, and that our immediate job 
is to strengthen that line. 

There are so many things we can do 
which will hasten the victory. 

- We can discuss the meaning of democ- 

racy—what it is, where it comes from, 
why it is worth fighting for—and thus 
increase our determination to win. We 
can consider the contributions which this 
nation has made to science, medicine, 
education, social welfare, and thus 
deepen our respect and love for our 
country. We can conserve those mate- 
rials so essential for the making of muni- 
tions. We can volunteer for the particu- 
Jar kind of war work which we can do 
best. We can make our local churches 
strong to meet the spiritual needs of our 
communities. We can learn the part 
which Unitarians played in winning our 
freedom, and realize once more the spe- 
cial responsibility which is ours to pre- 
serve that freedom. We can draft the 
brains of our Fellowship to formulate 
methods and activities to improve the 
civilian line of defense. 


Then we shall not only have earned 


the right to insist that the peace be based 
on moral principles, but we shall be 
stronger in our insistence, because we 
shall have a clearer understanding of 


what it costs to make the world free for . 


democracy! 
Ruts M. Twiss 
Editor, The Alliance World 


To the Register: 

Your invitation for practical sugges- 
tions as to how to make Unitarianism 
more appealing to the unchurched calls 
for a statement of how the First Unita- 
rian Church of Miami in the beginning 
of its third year of active existence has 
attained a membership of 154, of whom 
not more than 20 are native Unitarians. 
Mr. Van Dyke in the February Register 
is absolutely right; we need an “evange- 
listic” purpose, and especially so in these 
days when orthodox Christianity has lost 
its excuse for being. 

Our Planning Committee attacked 
this problem with a frank determination 
to reach every person within sight. We 
did not concern ourselves much with 
churched people, although a few of these 
did come in. Our best field we found 
in the rebels against religious absurdity. 
We asked every member of the church 
to furnish a list of five names of friends 
thought worthy of Unitarian member- 
ship. These people were, at first, in- 
vited to our lectures, entertainments, 
and discussions. They were asked to 
participate as one of us. If any interest 
developed, invitation to membership was 
extended. The Men’s Club (now a 
branch of the Laymen’s League) at- 
tracted a number of men. The Women’s 
Alliance has always been open to visitors. 
The church school offered pageants, 
marionette shows, and entertainments, 
and parents became interested. The 
church committee read every piece of 
literature obtainable from the Publica- 
tions Department of the American 
Unitarian Association, and selected the 
most persuasive propaganda, which was 
used by the hundreds in the mails and 
at services. We recommend Nos. 352, 
13, and 15. We publish a “News Letter” 
sent weekly to 150 selected names, with 
a calendar, order of service, propaganda 
material, and discussion of church ac- 
tivities. This is mimeographed, 8 pages, 
7 x 8Y%4, and costs less than 2¢ each with 
postage. Many meetings and lectures 
are announced by a mimeographed post- 
card and liberal use of the telephone. 
The parish house and library are open to 
visitors. Sunday discussions on social 
subjects now attract more than 100 
people. Free comment is encouraged. 
Social evenings at members’ homes with 
invited non-members have resulted in 
many new members. A weekly radio 


hour, with offer of free copies of the ad-~ 


dress, have brought many responses. 
This program requires united effort. 
Intensive planning and hard work have 
gone into the plan. But it is a grateful 
labor and a substitute for much of the 
useless pottering in which church or- 
- ganizations spend their time. Our re- 
sult has been gratifying. Our roster is 


a Who’s Who of the city. Perhaps one 
of the startling discoveries we have made 
is that people who, at first approach, de- 
clared themselves atheists, agnostics, or 
church-haters, are our hardest workers. 
They had never known they were 
Unitarians. 


James J. Marshall 
Miami, Florida 


To the Register: 

You ask how to make Unitarianism 
more appealing to the “unchurched’’? 
Why are people unchurched? Because 
they are disillusioned with religion; and, 
after having become Unitarians, they 
may only be further disillusioned. As 
one of these, I am wondering if you 
really want more members. 

Unitarianism is not actually a demo- 
cratic religion, although it likes to say 
that it is. As a matter of fact, it is a 
select religion, composed of a small, 
rather brilliant, wealthy, and socially ex- 
clusive group. In the newer churches, 
an increase in membership is desired for 
financial reasons; but in the older, better 
established churches, I suspect the rate 
of growth is small and carefully chosen. 

It cannot be truly democratic because 


- it is practically owned and controlled by 


the wealthy members, who comprise the 
Board in the main and make the deci- 
sions, and also take the financial risks 
involved in the enterprise. Knowing 
this, who among the poorer members 
would have the face to oppose them? 

The old Register appealed to the un- 
churched, but the Unitarian Church 
would not back it up. Now you have a 
milk and honey Register that offends no- 
body. The real reason the old Register 
went down is that it offended the wealth- 
ier members who own and control the 
Church. 

Personally, I do not understand why 
the Unitarian Church does not content 
itself with being what it actually is— 
an exclusive church for a small, smug 
group, and stop misleading earnest people 
who are honestly searching for a genuine 
religion. Why waste their time, knowing 
they will not find it here? It takes more 
than pretty words printed on slick paper 
to make a religion for this day and hour. 
Let the unchurched search out their 
own religion within their own souls, and 
look to the wind and the stars. 

Anne Estelle Orr 
Dallas, Texas 


To the Register: 

In the last issue our correspondent 
from Houston seems to say that there is 
a war on, therefore there is no point in 
discussing theology. The followers of 
Niebuhr, Tillich, et al, evidently don’t 
feel that way. On every hand I get their 
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propaganda in books, tracts, the religious 
press, and especially in church confer- 
ences in Michigan. So, if one objects 
to this theology it “has about as much 
point as a warning against Buddhism.” 
Then I'll be pointless. This theology is 
but a disciplined regurgitation of Pauline 
theology, which, in my opinion, is an 
historical perversion, a philosophic ex- 
travagance, a logical impossibility, a psy- 
chological superfluity, and a scientific 
absurdity. 

Harold Scott 
Flint, Michigan 


To the Register: 

The letter of Mrs. Allen in the Register 
for January dismays me. She proposes 
that our Alliances should drop the term 
Christian in order to gain Jewish recruits. 
I incline to think that many people are 
repelled from us because of their mis- 
taken impression that we are not Chris- 
tian, a mistaken impression that cost 
Mr. Taft many votes when he ran for 
President. People do not understand 
that although we are not Christ wor- 
shippers we are Christian Disciples. I 
have never known a Unitarian who has 
not recognized the Christian ethics as 
the highest the world has known. I be- 
lieve we should gain more adherents if 
we stressed more strongly the leadership 
of Jesus. 

Marjory S. D. Moors 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Rosebank Cape, South Africa 
The Secretary, 
American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir, 

At the Committee Meeting held on 
Sunday, Novr., 1941, the following reso- 
lution was proposed by Mr. W. G. P. 
Paris and carried unanimously:— 

“The Minister, Chairman, Officers and 
Members of the Committee of the Free 
Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Cape 
Town, on their own behalf and on behalf 
of the members of the congregation, 
send seasonal and fraternal greetings to 
the Secretary and members of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. , 

“The close of the year 1941 finds the 
greater part of the civilised world still 
engaged in the horrors of war. Never- 
theless, we go forward into the New 
Year with ‘Confidence and Courage’ that 
right, truth, and justice shall eventually 
prevail and that the time shall arrive 
when all the peoples of the earth shall 
‘have life and have it abundantly.’ 

“We send a special word of greeting 
and encouragement to all members of 
our household of faith working for the 
realisation of God’s Kingdom on earth.” 

With kind regards and best wishes for 
1942, 

Yours sincerely, 
C. R. S. Wilson 
Hon. General Secretary, 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
of South Africa, Capetown 
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By H. B. Cuape- 
University of Minnesota 
$3.75. 


“We were born at the right time and 
to the right parents. Perhaps no one 
will ever again have the opportunity to 
accomplish as much. That day is gone, 
unless for some genius. We were not 
geniuses. We were only hard workers. 
We were reared in medicine as a farm 
boy is reared in farming. We learned 
from our father.” 

This modest statement by “Dr. Will” 
is a summary of the remarkable book 
about the famous Mayo brothers and 
their father, written with that respect 
for facts and objectivity which the pro- 
fession of medicine, like that of history, 
requires; and with the humanity, high 
sense of values, and absorbing interest 
which those professions contribute. It is 
also a summary of the lives of the Doc- 
tors Mayo—American in their sturdy 
modesty, their respect for hard work as 
the method for success, their clear recog- 
nition of the virtues of learning at home, 
learning by doing, and doing not for per- 
sonal profit but for their fellowmen. 

The Doctors Mayo lived in a prairie 
town, in a new state still battling the 
Indians and the dangers of the wilder- 
ness. They made a science of a profes- 
sion which, when they entered it, was al- 
most incredibly crude and groping. They 
worked with creative initiative to study 
and invent new techniques of surgery. 
Developing techniques, training nurses, 
helping establish and develop a_hos- 
pital, creating a clinic to use co-opera- 
tively the brains and abilities of spe- 
cialists—all these things the Mayos had 
to work out literally “from scratch.” That 
they were born with parents gifted with 
wisdom, enterprise, and social ideals; that 
they lived “at the right time”’—in the 
great era of the modern development of 
medicine; that they prospered and were 
able to build greatly—are basic elements 
in their engrossing story. But that they 
achieved world fame was due also to 
their great ambition to learn and to 
serve. In their untiring study, experi- 
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The Doctors Mayo. 
SATTLE. 
Press. 


mentation, and observation, they never 
forgot their goal—to work for the patient 
and for social ends. 

This plain, objective history of the 
Mayos and of modern medicine is a 
great biography and a great history—not 
because of any distinction of style or 
exploiting of romantic material, but be- 
cause the people in it are great. That 
is why it makes dramatic and absorb- 
ing everything it contains, from the first 
operations for appendicitis to the estab- 
lishment of the vast Mayo Clinic and 
the remarkable Mayo Foundation. 

If you want to enjoy history, if you 
want to create, renew, or deepen your 
faith in men, in their power to live and 
work for democratic ends, do not miss 
The Doctors Mayo. 

M. B. 


Apostolic Christianity 


The Nature of the Early Church. By 
Ernest F. Scorr, D.D. New York: 
Seribners. $2.00. 


Easy to read and understand, but also 
thought-provoking, The Nature of the 
Early Church should prove interesting 
and stimulating to radical and conserva- 
tive alike. The fundamental purpose of 
the author is set forth in the preface: 
“The church can only be explained from 
something unique in the Christian mes- 
sage.” The book is an attempt to de- 
termine how the church was related to 
the message, as it was understood by the 
first disciples, in the days immediately 
following the Lord’s departure. 

The first chapter discusses “The Sig- 
nificance of the Primitive Church.” 
This churéh is not an institution, formed 
like a club, with a clearly-defined object. 
It arose spontaneously, and for some 
time was hardly aware of its own exist- 
ence. The vital problem is not how it 
was organized, but why it came into ex- 
istence. Its members were possessed by 
a great conviction which took concrete 
form in their fellowship. In his exami- 
nation of this question, the author fol- 
lows very closely the accounts in Acts 
as supplemented by the Epistles of Paul. 
The primitive community accepted the 
teaching of Jesus in its literal form. He 
had set up a standard which might seem 
impossible, but this was how he re- 
quired his followers to live. The rule 
of Christ was in fact the rule of the 
primitive church. It accepted with con- 
fidence the promise that the Kingdom 
of God would presently set in. In this 
enthusiastic belief lies the radiance and 
religious ecstasy of that early period. 


ALFRED RODMAN 


In his second chapter, the author 
treats of “The Church and the Message 
of Jesus.” Jesus did not deliberately 
plan this new society, but he gave the 
impulse which led to its formation. It 
consisted of his personal followers, who 
aimed at continuing the life which they 
had known in his company. The mes- 
sage of Jesus may be summed up in the 
prayer, “Thy Kingdom Come.” The 
hope of the Kingdom is closely related 
to the Jewish hope as expressed in the 
prophets and John the Baptist. A time 
of crisis was near in which the whole 
existing order would be dissolved, and 
God by his own immediate act or 
through his agent, the Messiah, would 
inaugurate the new age. But while John 
and others laid their emphasis on the 
outward attributes of the kingdom, the 
interest of Jesus was in the spiritual 
conditions which would prevail in the 
new age. Jesus thought of a world that 
will be different in kind. Over against 
the visible world there is another, which 
is the real one. He did not conceive of 
the Kingdom as already realized. Its 
coming lay in the future, yet his faith 
in its reality makes it seem near at 
hand. Chapters on “The Initial Period,” 
“Worship in the Early Church,” “The 
Organizing of the Church,” “Paul’s Con- 
ception of the Church,” “The Ethical 
Task of the Church,” “The Church and 
State,” show how the early church tried 
to remain loyal to the dominant Chris- 
tian ideal of the Kingdom of God on 
earth; and was compelled to adjust it 
to the complex evil order which was in 
existence. All of these chapters are not 
merely interesting in themselves, but 
help to clarify some of the difficult ques- 
tions confronting our own world today. 

The book should have the careful at- 
tention of every teacher in our Sunday 
schools and members of our churches. 
It deals with problems which may be 
very old but are also very new. 


Artuur H. Coar 


Stirring Sermons 


Living Under Tension. By Harry 
Emerson Fospick. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. ~ 


The publication of a book of sermons 
by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is a 
notable event in the religious world. It 
is safe to say that he is the most widely 
read author in this field. He is always 


interesting. His presentation of familiar 


truths has the ring of newly forged, 
resilient metal. It is difficult to say 
which of his outstanding qualities ac- 


counts for his immense appeal. Is it his 
lucid and convincing presentation, his 
terse perfection of phrase, his simplicity, 
or the logical sequence by which he 
builds up a_ well-knit structure of 
thought? To me it is the last two quali- 
ties. It is the prime function of a great 
preacher to give us insight, to reveal us 
to ourselves, to make clear that of which 
we were vaguely aware, to make us 
articulate where we spoke haltingly. 

In Living Under Tension, Dr. Fosdick 
summons us of this age, who live under 
tension, to the life of clear-eyed courage. 
His titles, “Don’t Lose Faith in Human 
Possibilities,’ “Winning the War of 
Nerves,” “When Prayer Means Power,” 
“The Essential Elements in a Vital 
Christian Experience,” indicate the 
character of these stirring—and at times 
biting—sermons. He uses the Bible in 
modern translation from time to time. 
He gives us instance after instance of 
men who, like the Prophet Ezekiel, stood 
firm under stress, urging us to renew our 
belief in the reality of a spiritual world 
—the most real and enduring of all real 
things. Truth is eternal, but it needs 
re-interpretation from time to time in 
the light of events from the lips of a 
modern prophet. 

WALTER SAMUEL SwISHER 


Good Adventure 


Lake of Gold. By Joun Bucuan. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


Although primarily intended for 
youthful readers, Lake of Gold, the final 
portion of the literary legacy of the late 
Lord Tweedsmuir, will have its appeal 
for more adult readers. The tale of a 
boy’s adventures in the forests of the 
Canadian Northwest, the story is so 
charmingly told, manifesting so many of 
the traits of its author, that it is a 
worthy successor of his more ambitious 
works, and proves that to the end of 
earth there was no slackening of John 
Buchan’s powers. Apart from all this, 
Lake of Gold is filled with exciting in- 
cidents, and good, clean, honest humor, 
in which young boys and girls are sure 
to delight. Heartily we recommend it. 

AR: H. 


Christianity Facing World Chaos 


Christian Realism. By Joun C. Ben- 
nett. New York: Scribners. $2.00. 


Christian Realism is the sanest, most 
satisfactory account of the theological 
and ethical beliefs referred to as neo- 
orthodox that we have yet seen. Mr. 
John C. Bennett, who is a Congrega- 
tionalist teacher in the Pacific School 
of Religion, might not acknowledge him- 
self a full-fledged disciple of Niebuhr, 
but he is so steeped in the thought of 
the American adaptation of Barthianism 
as to bear its marks. And they are 
good marks. They prove that this man 
with a liberal background has shaken 
off the illusions of the autonomous man, 


of man lifting himself by the bootstraps, 
and returned to the great tradition of 
Christendom. 

The title, Christian Realism, is well 
justified; for Mr. Bennett faces a real 


‘world, one in which the old unity of 


Christian thought and behavior pat- 
terns has been shattered, one in which 
barbaric tyranny is being forced on 
large populations by military power, a 
world of moral nihilism. He faces this 
frightening world with the old medicine 
of the cross. There is a long and excel- 
lent discussion of the dilemma of the 
followers of the cross as they are con- 
fronted by war. Due credit for consci- 
entiousness is given to the pacifists, and 
even to those who would run away from 
all political action as something tainted. 
There emerges a solution that retains 
the ethic of love, that acknowledges the 
sin of the democracies, while yet fight- 
ing the sin of the totalitarians. The 
book does not draw the further conclu- 
sion that the dilemma itself is part of 
the cross, and that resort to the sword 
is part of the crucifixion which the 
Christian must undergo in penalty for 
the sins of a guilty world and a guilty 
church. 

The chapter on God comes near at one 
point to yielding ground to those who 
would find the solution to the problem 
of evil in diminishing from the absolute 
perfection of the Creator. Any diminu- 
tion of God makes him less than God: 
no theologian should ever forget that 
for a moment. If he is stuck for the 
nonce with a conflict between God’s 
power and his goodness, it is better to 
hold the two apparent opposites as true 
than to yield to the temptation of an 
easy solution which will destroy the 
Christian edifice. Since no evil would 
be possible without God, we must re- 
member that all seeming resistance to 
his will is by his permission. That we 
cannot understand the permission is 
due to our limitations, not to a defect in 
him. 

I like what Mr. Bennett says about 
Christ—that in him God speaks to the 
race. The theme of revelation runs 
through the background, though it is 
never treated of since that is not within 
the book’s purpose. His citing of Na- 
than the Prophet who dared to tell 
David, “Thou art the man,” marks one 
of the points in the Bible where this re- 
viewer believes God broke definitely 
into human thought and set up the basis 
for the doctrine of the sacredness of all 
human personality which was accentu- 
ated further by Christ, and forms the 
only basis for our social hopes today. 

I like the statement that the Church 
—and by that Bennett means the pres- 
ent day churches with all their weak- 
nesses—is the embodiment of Christ’s 
redemptive work in this world. That 
for a time many churchmen identified 
the kingdom of God with radical secu- 
lar movements such as communism, Mr. 
Bennett is aware—and he points out 


truly that, aside from the tyranny these 
movements have shown, is the added 
defect that they do not answer the full 
need of the whole man who is spirit as 
well as body, who has an eternal as 
well as a temporal nature. 

Mr. Bennett demonstrates for many 
who find Niebuhr rough going the es- 
sential point of the latter’s Gifford lec- 
tures—that the Christian paradoxical 
treatment of man as both child of God 
and yet fallen—the traditional anthro- 
pology of Christianity—best answers 
every question that can be asked about 
man, his nature, and his destiny. No 
body of people in all this wide world 
can so profit by this book as the Uni- 
tarians. 

Joun Cuarence Perrin 


Books for the Month 


Out of Darkness. By Joun Haynes 
Houmes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 


Although not a believer in wishful 
thinking, the author, in the long view, 
is optimistic of the outcome of the long 
and ardous war. In this book he an- 
alyzes the causes of this present conflict, 
its probable consequences, and suggests 
a means of preserving the values of life 
and society after the struggle is over. 


The Crisis of Our Age. By Pirmm A. 
Soroxin, New York: Dutton. $3.50. 


The author calls our present crisis not 
the death knell of present Western so- 
ciety and culture, but merely a period of 
transition, which naturally involves bru- 
tality, war, revolution, etc. It involves 
every part of our everyday lives, and the 
author suggests a revaluation of our 
basic values—a fundamental change in 
our outlook and conduct, and the re- 
placement of outmoded forms by a supe- 
rior culture and society. 


How Jesus Dealt with Men. By Ray- 
monp Cauxkins, Nashville: Abingdon, 
Cokesbury Press. $1.75. 


Today as never before there is a need 
for spiritual help to those mentally de- 
pressed. A minister today should be 
skilled in the art of mediating between 
the human soul and God. The counter- 
part of all forms of suffering in our 
modern world can be found in the Gospel 
stories. The author suggests Jesus’ 
methods be used as a guide for our own 
dealings with men and women in need 
of spiritual and mental help. 


Religion and the World of Tomorrow. 
By Water W. Van Kirk, Chicago: 
Willett Clark. $1.50. 


The author has his own definite plans 
for political and economic reforms but 
states that neither is possible without 
a complete regeneration of the spirit of 
man. Man must return to the God of 
merey and justice—all paganism and 
secularism must be done away with. 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
ACTIVITIES 


Two Important Spring Conrer- 
ENcES. “How Can Unitarian Laymen 
Serve in Helping to Win the War and 
Attain a Lasting Peace?” will be the 
question before the Middle Atlantic Lay- 
men’s Convention at Hackley School, 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., Satur- 
day and Sunday, March 28-29. Although 
the territory covered by this Convention 
comprises the Joseph Priestley, Mohawk 
Valley, and Metropolitan Conferences, 
laymen from neighboring districts are 
also invited. 

William Roger Greeley, League Vice- 
President, will present “What Unites 
Us,” and Executive Secretary H. Weston 
Howe will lead a round-table conference 
on “What Can Our League Chapters 
Do?” The Convention Sermon Sunday 
morning will be preached by Rev. Ed- 
win H. Wilson, recently called to the 
Schenectady Church from the Third 
Church, Chicago. Further details of the 
program will soon be issued by Hon. 
Otto M. Stanfield, Chairman of the 
League’s Middle Atlantic Committee. 
The total cost for the Convention, from 
2:30 Saturday afternoon through Sun- 
day afternoon, including three meals, 
overnight lodging, and registration, will 
be at_the exceedingly low rate of $4.00 
per person. 

The New England Laymen’s Spring 
' Conference will be held at Melrose, 
Mass., Sunday afternoon and evening, 
April 12, combined with the annual ob- 
servance of the founding of the League 
twenty-three years ago. Paul H. Messer, 
President of the host chapter, is co-oper- 
ating with the New England Committee 
of the League, Frank B. Frederick, 
Chairman, in arranging the details. The 
theme of the Conference, “Rebuilding 
Our Personal Religion,” will be presented 
from the layman’s point of view by 
Charles S. Bolster, member of the League 
Council, and at the Anniversary Service 
in the evening by Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, 
of the First Unitarian Church, Portland, 
Me. 


Leacur Councm Mesrrtina. The 
League’s governing body held its mid- 
winter session in Boston on Jan. 31. 
President Edward P. Furber presided 
and reported on the results to date of the 
United Unitarian Appeal. The Council 
voted to participate again in the United 
Appeal next year. In discussing the 
League’s responsibility in the war situa- 
tion, it was suggested that chapters co- 
operate with local agencies by interesting 
their churches in using their facilities 
as centers for men in the service. An- 
other plan recommended to local chap- 
ters was to organize their members for 
regular correspondence with men in their 
church now away in the armed forces. 
‘Cleveland, O., First Parish, Dorchester, 
Mass., and others have already adopted 
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the practice of printing in their church 
calendars the names and addresses of 
such members. 

Two new League chapters which voted 
to affiliate and sent in their national dues 
during January were accepted by the 
Council: First Parish Men’s Club in 
Dedham, Mass., Benjamin ‘Taunton, 
President; and the Men’s Club of the 
Orlando, Fla., Unitarian Church, Nor- 
man W. Storer, President. The Coun- 
cil voted that dues received from newly 
affiliating chapters between Jan. 1 and 
April 30 of any year shall be credited 
through the following fiscal year. 


BOSTON CLUB 


Mr. George G. Davis, Director of the 
Department of Church Extension of the 
American Unitarian Association, speak- 
ing at the Feb. 11 meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, told of the six 
new churches organized and the seven- 
teen churches revived with Association 
help during the past few years. He 
noted especially the Miami church, which 
has more than 100 men and women in 
the adult church school class and a con- 
gregation of about 190. Mr. William 
Stanley Parker, Unitarian layman, Bos- 
ton architect, and member of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, gave 
the principal address on a proposed six- 
year plan for the management of city 
and town affairs. 

At the annual meeting on Jan. 14, 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Milton, Mass., 
declared that the total trend of what 
was taught in the Bible—in which 
democracy had its soil—was “implacably 
opposed” to all that the Nazis stood for. 
He recalled that the sale of Bibles in 
Germany has nearly doubled in a decade, 
and that these Bibles constituted “moral 
dynamite” that would some day blow 
up the Nazi regime. 

Officers of the club, chosen at the 
January meeting, are: President, Philip 
Nichols;- Vice-Presidents, Robert Luce 
and Charles Francis Adams; Secretary, 
Frank B. Frederick; Treasurer, Thomas 
W. Hoag; members of the governing 
council (in addition to the officers) , Gov- 
ernor Leverett Saltonstall, Seth T. Gano, 
and George A. Johnson. 


Y. P. R. U. NEWS 


REPORTS from approximately 100 

groups indicate that Youth Sunday, 
Feb. 1, was an important and successful 
occasion in most of the churches in the 
denomination. The variety of ways in 
which youth celebrated the day show 
that it was no_ stereotyped event. 
Eighty-four groups took charge of morn- 
ing services, 13 presented vesper or 
candlelight services, 5 planned projects 
for their church, and 7 had evening pro- 
grams with their parents. Three groups 
presented radio broadcasts. 


Typical outstanding Youth Sunday 
services are those of Marietta, Ohio, and 
Indianapolis, Ind. At Marietta the 
group planned a dual sermon which con- 
sisted of an address on “What Youth 
Expects of the Church” by a young per- 
son, and a reply by the minister entitled, 
“What the Church Expects of Youth.” 
The Indianapolis group presented a 
service of Patriotism and Youth. The 
Youth Choral Groups gave the readings 
“QO Captain, My Captain,” by Walt 
Whitman, “The Spirit of America,” by 
Angelo Patri, and “Lincoln, the Man of 
the People,” by Edwin Markham. 

The Y. P. R. U., through the medium 


of the Social Action Projects Committee, 


is conducting a survey to discover 
whether it will be possible to have sey- 
eral Unitarian youth work-camps during 
the summer of 1942. The Committee 
is seeking to find out how many young 
people will be free for the summer, and 
what the attitude of Unitarian young 
people is toward the work-camp idea. 
Detailed information about the survey 
can be found in the February issue of the 
Y.P.R.U. News. 

According to the proposals now before 
the young people, the Unitarian Service 
Committee would provide professional 
direction, planning, publicity, and super- 
vision of arrangements for these projects, 
and the young people would compose the 
body of each work-camp unit. Investi- 
gations indicate that farm work-camps, 
Indian reservation social service work, 
and a recreation project in Norfolk, Va., 
an overcrowded defense city, are the 
best possibilities. 


AT MEADVILLE 


The Meadville Theological School 
opened on Jan. 5 for the Winter Quar- 
ter. Professor James Luther Adams, 
who had been on leave of absence during 
the autumn quarter, returned to the 
School. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, 
Director of the Department of the Min- 
istry of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, spent the first week of the quar- 
ter at Meadville to become acquainted 
with the students. He led a conference 
on the work of his department. 

During the Christmas recess the 
fourth annual graduates’ conference was 
held at the School. It was attended by 
some twenty ministers of the Middle 
West. The general topic was “Individ- 
ual and Society.” The leaders were Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Douglas, Department of 
Economics, University of Chicago, and 
Dean Joseph Fletcher, Graduate School 
of Applied Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
At one of the evening meetings Mr. 
Fenn conducted a discussion of matters 
relating to the church and the ministry. 


Rev. Prescott “B. Wintersteen has 
transferred from the Naval Reserve to 
the regular Navy, of which he is now a 
Chaplain. 


; 


JAMES VILA BLAKE, 


. 
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POET-MINISTER 


QNE of our Unitarian poet-ministers 
of high rank was James Vila Blake, 


whose memory is kept alive, especially 


in Chicago, a hundred years after his 
birth (January 21, 1942), by many 


_ impressive and beautiful mementoes. One 


of these is the Unitarian Church in 


_ Evanston, in whose founding 
_ Mr. Blake was very active, and whose 
_ ministry he served from 1897 to 1916. 
_ His warm-hearted sympathy as a pastor 


(1891) 


_ and his rare literary artistry are there 
attested not only by the simple and 


beautiful church building, but by an in- 


scription he wrote for a memorial tablet 


to three little girls who perished together 
in the Illinois Theatre fire. Its tender 
feeling and noble faith are expressed so 
delicately that it seems well worthy of 
wide recollection: 


Where the wind carries me 
I go without fear or grief; 
I go whither each one goes, 
Thither the leaf of the rose, 
And thither the laurel leaf. 


Here be our loves, suns, stars, 
Fields and trees; 

But God’s sweet gifts to them 
Exceed all these—even these. 


Of similar poetic beauty is the Cove- 
nant of the Third Unitarian Church of 
Chicago, which Mr. Blake served as min- 
ister from 1883 to 1897: 


Love is the spirit of this church 
and Service is its Law. This is 
our great Covenant: to dwell to- 
gether in peace, to seek the truth 
in love and to help one another. 


Two of Mr. Blake’s hymns have a 
place in Hymns of the Spirit: “Father, 
thou art calling” (No. 18), and “O, sing 
with loud and joyful song” (No. 420). 
Many others he wrote, one of which is 
given below, with the suggestion that it 
be revived in our churches and church 
schools this Easter-tide, not only in his 
memory, but for its intrinsic beauty and 
hopefulness. In this way he carried on 
the tradition of the Second Unitarian 
Church of Brooklyn, New York (united 
with the First in 1925), whose first two 
poet-ministers, Samuel Longfellow and 
John White Chadwick, were the teachers 
and. friends of his boyhood. From Har- 
vard College and Divinity School he 
graduated to serve our churches in 
Haverhill, Boston (Parker’s Twenty- 
eighth Congregational), and Quincy, 
Illinois, passing then to the two in Chi- 
cago. Colleagues with him in the expan- 
sion of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence were those other literary giants, 
Gannett, Hosmer, Jones, Learned, James 
H. West. Like them, also, Mr. Blake 


spoke a brave word for the progressive 
humanitarian reforms of the day; and 
in the Third Church they still cherish 
the story, for use whenever the freedom 
of the pulpit is in question, of how Mr. 
Blake one Sunday asked his congrega- 
tion to sign a petition to the Governor 
for clemency for the Anarchists who, on 
scanty circumstantial evidence, had been 
convicted of inciting the “Haymarket 
Riot.” Ten to fifteen of the people left 
the church never to return (Cp. Chan- 
ning and the Kneeland Petition; James 
Freeman Clarke and the pulpit exchange 
with Parker, etc.). Most of the congre- 
gation stayed faithful—whether or not 
they signed the petition, which later re- 
ceived full justification. 

Tn the following hymn, taken from the 
old Unity Hymns and Chorals (a much 
neglected treasury of Unitarian devo- 
tion), Mr. Blake has expressed not only 
man’s age-long hope at the coming of 
the spring, but also the positive faith of 
immanental Theism, which believed in 
the ethical predestination of the whole 
evolution process, in stars and rocks, in 
seeds and souls; which preached and 
published this faith so eloquently that in 
a time of intellectual confusion, Ameri- 
can religion was kept en rapport with 
science, though orthodoxy would have 
censored, even outlawed the latter. 


The softened mould is brown and warm, 
The early blossoms break, 

And loosened streams along their banks 
A mossy verdure make. 


A dewy light broods o'er the earth, 

A sweetness new and rare; 

And tumults of brook, bird and breeze 
With musie wake the air. 


Awake, O heart, awake, and learn 
The secret of the spring; 

From winter sleep it comes like light, 
Or as a bird on wing. 


And if I shall be winter-locked, 

As sometime I may be; 

If bitter storms and freezing snows 
Come whirling down on me— 


Let me lie patient, like the earth, 
And say, “This shall be rest”; 
And then, O Lord, at thy dear call 
Arise, renewed and blest. 


Cuarwes H. Lyttir 


Rev. Grorce A. Lapornt of Medford, 
Mass., has been called to Channing 
Church in Newton, Mass., where he be- 
gan his duties on Feb. 15. Mr. Lapoint 
has held pastorates in Norway, Me., 
Kinston, N. C., and Scranton, Pa. He re- 
ceived his M.A. degree in the philosophy 
of education from Tufts College in 1941. 

Prisoners of Hope, by Rev. Howard L. 
Brooks, an account of the political and 
social situation in unoccupied France, 
has just been announced for publication 
March 19, by Fisher & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 


“The Memorial of Vince 


is immortal” 


MRS. CHARLES E. RUSSELL 


Friends and neighbors who gathered 
for the funeral service of Mrs. Charles 
E. Russell, in Ottawa, on Jan. 31, bore 
eloquent testimony to the esteem and 
affection in which she was held. Many 
of the charitable and_ philanthropic 
agencies of the community were offi- 
cially represented, as well as those with 
which her husband has long been identi- 
fied. The services were conducted by 
Rey. H. I. S. Borgford, minister of the 
Church of Our Father, in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell have for many years been 
devoted and beloved workers. In Mrs. 
Russell’s death, church and city lost a 
warm-hearted, generous, beauty-loving 
friend, whose memory will be an endur- 
ing blessing to all who knew her. Mr. 
Russell has served for several years as 
Regional Vice-President of the American 
Unitarian Association, representing our 
Canadian churches. 


The Midwest Fellowship of Unitarian 
Pacifists has recently been organized by 
members from eight Unitarian institu- 
tions in the Chicago area. The Fellow- 
ship is open to any friend or member of 
a midwestern Unitarian church who 
wishes to promote, within the Unitarian 
and other liberal churches, a factual and 
tolerant understanding of those who can- 
not participate in or support war. At 
the first regular meeting of the Fellow- 
ship on Feb. 1, Mr. Otto Dahlke, a 
Unitarian conscientious objector, spoke 
about his experiences at a Civilian Pub- 
lic Service Camp. The officers of the 
fellowship are Dr. Homer A. Jack, chair- 
man; Mr. William Legant, vice-chair- 
man; Mrs. Ruth Dahlke, secretary; and 
Mr. Nelson Moore, treasurer. 

The official purposes of the Fellowship 
are: 1. To assist, in whatever ways pos- 
sible, prospective and classified conscien- 
tious objectors; 2. To promote, in the 
Unitarian and liberal churches, a factual 
and tolerant understanding of those who 
cannot participate in or support war; and 
3. To work for the use of constructive 
and non-violent methods of social change 
as the only right and effectual means 
consistent with a religion devoted to the 
love of truth and the service of man. 


Prorrssor Ratpu M. Hormes, of the 
University of Vermont, active in the 
Burlington, Vt., Unitarian Church and 
League Chapter, has recently been ap- 
pointed a Lieutenant-Commander in the 
United States Navy. Professor Holmes 
was formerly a Vice-president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and a volun- 
teer chapter counselor. 
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New York's 
_ Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double “' wm 93 59 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


GeorcE H. NEwTon, Manager 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
00 


Rooms 
No Liquor Sold 
Rooms with Running Water........ $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath wis. .scseivcewsces 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


intel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1940 by members of SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. Finest quality cloths. They enable you to 
earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our freecatalogue. 
Thousands of bargains. Address: 


EACH HALOEMAN-JULIUS CO., Catalogue Dept. 
Desk M-850, GIRARD, KANSAS 


The Unitarian Service Committee 
Needs YOUR Contribution 
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PROCTOR TODAY 


ONG before the United States de- 

clared war on the Axis powers, steps 
were taken at Proctor to integrate the 
work to meet any emergency. Although 
much of the background was thought out 
by the faculty in long and inspired 
faculty meetings, the student council 
played a very important part, and on 
numerous occasions the entire student 
body and faculty actively participated 
in panel and open discussions. Details 
were delgated to individuals and small 
committees. 

Proctor has long been known as one 
of the few boarding schools that has 
stressed work in manual arts, with an 
active program in forging, welding, and 
machine shop work, and more recently 
a complete course in boat building. This 
work is of major importance today as 
we not only need men who are trained 
in the traditional manner, but also men 
who combine both the academic skills 
and manual skills. This past summer a 
new large, three-story boat building shop 
was completed, making it possible to 
construct over thirty boats at one time. 
Weekday evenings the machine shop 
has been opened under the direction of 
the Federal Defense Training Program, 
and many young men from the country- 
side who are through school are receiv- 
ing instruction in welding, forging, and 
machine shop work. It is not unusual 
today to see the lights burning in the 
shop until midnight. 

Conservation is the keynote during 

war days. Committees of boys take re- 
sponsibility in shutting off unnecessary 
electric lights; radiators are closed when 
not in use; boys help themselves only 
to the amount of food they want, and 
all plates must be clean at the end of 
every meal; all paper is collected and 
properly baled for a nearby fibre com- 
pany; one group is demolishing junk cars 
and preparing them for the junk dealer 
by separating the different kinds of 
metal and cutting the bulky parts with 
the acetylene torch; a united appeal has 
been organized and during one week 
$72.00 was raised for worthy purposes; 
over the weekends the boys take charge 
of the local air observation post and 
telephone the movement and description 
of all local plane activities to the cen- 
tral office in Boston; the school has 
formed a unit of the National Junior 
Rifle Corps; and one group is studying 
under the school physician for Senior 
First Aid Certificates. 
- There has been no decrease in the time 
allocated to classroom work, but some 
study periods are being used. Boys must 
do their work faster and with greater 
concentration in order to allow time for 
the new projects. 

Proctor is proud of the way its boys 
are taking hold of the enlarged program. 
Many would like to enlist in the armed 
service, and if it ever seems advisable to 
use boys of this age, they will be quick 


to respond. Many of the seniors are 
within the voluntary age limit, but they 
realize the importance of finishing their 
education. Some have been given per- 
mission to enlist by their parents, but 
they have chosen the less romantic job 
because it seems to be the most impor- 
tant job for both themselves and their 
country. J, HieG: 


CHAPEL BELL 
GIVEN TO HACKLEY 


On Jan. 15, Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam Schiff gave a large bell and a set of 
organ chimes to Hackley School as a 


memorial to his son, Lieutenant’ Terry 


Schiff, Hackley ’36. 

Lieutenant Schiff was stationed at Fort 
Jackson, S. C., with the Twenty-eighth 
Infantry, Eighth Division, United States 
Army, when he died. As a boy at Hack- 
ley he made a very good record and was 
well liked and influential among his fel- 
lows. A memorial bearing his name 
therefore will have considerable signifi- 
cance throughout the whole Hackley 
family. 

The bell which has been given to the 
school was cast in the year 1855 by 
Henry N. Hooper, and until recently 
hung in the Universalist Church in 
Charlestown, Mass. While it hung in the 
Charlestown tower, Thomas Starr King, 
Benjamin Thompson, James K. Froth- 
ingham, Otis Clapp, and Edward Law- 
rence, all distinguished men, preached in 
this well known church. 

Inasmuch as the bell weighs 2,600 
pounds, it will be something of a prob- 
lem to raise it to the tower, install it, 
and construct a tolling device. However, 
the school maintenance department is 
busy making plans and drawings and 
feels confident that it can be done. The 
whole construction project promises to . 
be an interesting one and should prove 
instructive to the students. 

The set of chimes which form part of 
the memorial will be placed at the north 
end of the chapel as an echo organ. 
These chimes are being made in Brook- 
lyn by the Mayland Company and will 
consist of three octaves. Later on it is 
hoped that an amplifying attachment 
can be placed in the tower so that the 
chimes may be heard all over the “Hill- 
top.” 

The trustees, alumni, faculty and stu- 
dent body are greatly indebted to the 
donor for his inspiring gift and will make 
every effort to have Hackley prove 
worthy of the spirit and personality com- 
memorated. 


Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister-at-large 
for the Department of Unitarian Exten- 
sion and Church Maintenance, spent five 
weeks in November and December in 
Duluth, serving as interim minister and 
assisting the church in reorganization. 

He is now serving as minister pro tem 
with the newly organized Beverly Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Chicago. 
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Directory 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


Starr King School for the 
Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


1628 Spruce St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS. Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT. Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aus. Council 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL. Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place. Boston. Mass. 
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The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
de Se ne ine ta 


% BUY DEFENSE BONDS 


Buy Defense Bonds out of the proceeds 
of Sunflower Dish Cloth Sales. Your group 
ean buy twice as many and gain twice 
the benefits for your organization. 


SAMPLES FREE TO OFFICIALS 
SANGAMON MILLS, Est. 1915, Cohoes, N Y. 


Fay 5:2": GOWNS | 


Bible Markers, etc. Fine ma- 
terials, beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and samples 
DeMoulin Bros. 


on request. 
& Co., 1207 S. 4th St., Green- 
ville, Mlinois. 


Read “Forward into Light” 
The 1942 Lenten Manual 
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Sverre Riisnaes, one of the more active 
Quisling sateliltes in Norway, likes to 
crack the whip, and he also likes to see 
it strike. 

Last month, for instance, he summoned 
an un-Nazified Oslo attorney to his office. 

“It is my duty,” he said, “to inform 
you that your license to practice law has 
been revoked for life.” 

The attorney merely looked Riisnaes 
coldly in the eyes. 

“Whose life?” he asked. 
—News Flashes 
from Czechoslovakia 


A minister consented to preach during 
his vacation in the country at an Epis- 
copal church. When he arrived at the 
church on Sunday morning, the sexton 
welcomed him and said, “Do you wish 
a surplice, sir?” 

“Why man, I’m a Methodist. What 
do I know about surpluses? All I know 
about is deficits.” 


From the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Unitarian church in 
Atlanta, Georgia, comes this definition 
of a church deficit which he had heard 
expounded by a Negro parson: 

“A deficit is what you got, when you 
ain't got as much as you had when you 
didn’t have nothing.” 


Sonny: Pop, what do they mean by 
stable government? 
Pop: Id say it’s one that’s run with 
horse sense. 
—Christian Advocate 


Little Emily had been to church for 
the first time. Her grandmother asked 
her if she had been a good gil. 

“Yes, grandma,” she said. “A man 
even offered me a plate full of money, 
and I said, “No, thank you.’ ” 


“With all 
really think 
telephone is 
as you do.” 

“What do you say in England?” 

“We say, ‘Are you there?’ Then of 
course if you are not there, there is ne 
use in going on with the conversation.” 


due reverence, my boy, I 
our English custom at the 
better than saying ‘Hello’ 


In Philadelphia, the late Bishop Foss 
was once asked, “Sir, do you talk in your 
sleep?” 

“No, sir,” replied the Bishop. “Are 
you not aware that I am a clergyman? 
I talk in other people’s.” 

—Watchman Examiner 


City Visitor: Which is correct, “A 
hen is sitting,” or “A hen is setting”? 

Farmer: I don’t know and I don’t 

eare. All I bother about is when she 
cackles — is she laying or is she lying? 
—Our Dumb Animals 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges. churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


“PULPIT Mc. CARTHY s SIMON 
and . N ANC. 

Ne CHOIR 7-9 Wat ate aah 

PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Hi Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Rta Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
\ 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
NY’) «Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 105 years of service 
1837 to the church and clergy 1942 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion Picture Hour 
7230p) mm.) ‘Open daily! 9a. ims toe 5 =p: im: 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit 
this active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s 
capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. Sunday Serv- 
ice at It a, m, Church |School at 930 a. m.¢ 
Gannett Club (Young People’s Group) at 6 p. m. 


Vesper Service at 5 p.m. Mar. 8, Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver, D.D.: Mar. 15, Rev. William Wal- 
lace Rose, D.D.; Mar. 22, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D.; Mar. 29, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. 
KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service at 11 a. m. Week Days at 12 
noon: Monday Organ Recital; Tuesday through 
Friday, worship with brief sermon by guest 
preachers, Holy Week: Mon.-Fri., 12 m., Dr. 


Palfrey Perkins; Vesper Services at 5 p. m. each 
day. Lenten Vesper Half Hours, Wednesday at 
5:15 p. m. A Corprat Wetcome To ALL. 


SECOND CHURCH IN 
1649), 874 Beacon Street. 


BOSTON (Founded 
Rev. Walton E. Cole, 


minister. Mr. Herbert K. Miller, director of 
religious education. Sunday morning service at 
11:00; church school at 9:30 a. m.; Emerson 
Guild (Young People’s Group) at 7:00 p. m. 
Special Holy Week Services: Palm* Sunday at 


11:00 a. m. and 8:00 p. m., Good Friday at 8:00 
p.m, You are cordially invited to visit this his- 
toric church with a modern program. 
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Forward into Light 
Meditations for Lent 


FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 


“As minister of the Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, during the dark days of the first 
World War, Dr. Griffin came to understand 
profoundly the spiritual needs of Unitar- 
ians in times of personal and national trial. 
In this year’s Lenten Manual he has shared 
with us all the rich harvest of his own per- 
sonal and professional experience. No one 
in our fellowship is better qualified to 
speak to our needs today.” 
—Freperick May Extor 
7¢ a copy—10% discount on orders of 25 to 100 
20% discount on orders over 100 


EP cg | Easter Readings for Children 
EEC OLSEOND, 


yp te) = Life Goes On 
aint and On 


A wealth of interesting ma- 
terial put together in a usable 
and attractive manner for or- 
ganizations and individuals in 
churches and church schools— 
only authentic material which 
will appeal to children from 
nine to fifteen years of age. 


10¢ a copy—10% discount on orders of 25 to 100 
20% discount on orders over 100 


GREAT COMPANIONS 
ol. Il 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


2 
A comprehensive anthology of prose and verse, dis- 
criminatingly selected from the writings of all time, 
on man’s relation to nature, to mankind, and to God. 


Vol. I, $2.50 Vol. IT, $3.00 Boxed set, $5.00 


BOOKS FOR 


om ent AND 


Religion Says You u 
By pImLwortH LUPTON 


A dynamic book which transmits a 
current of hope and courage for 
everyday living: You and I can 
fortify ourselves against immediate 
defeat and create new patterns of 
successful living, says Dr. Lupton 
—and shows how we can. 


Think on These Things 


Sources of Courage, Hope, and Faith for 
those serving their country. 


A compilation of readings—prose 
and poetry—planned as a spiritual 
manual of arms for those serving 
their country. THtnk On THESE 
Turincs is a readable and spirited 
collection full of beauty and insight 
and strength. Excellent also for 
group meetings and young people’s 
services of worship, 


The Soul of the Bible 


By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


Readings of profound beauty and 
significance, drawn from the whole 
Bible, are brought into relation 
with the larger thought of which 
they are generic parts. 

Army and Navy Edition, $1.50 


This Do and Live 


By HORACE WESTWOOD 


A workbook which supplies the 
elements for serene, positive, and 
efficient living through a_ tested 
program of daily disciplines. An 
excellent book for individuals and 
groups. 


We announce the forthcoming publication of 


REALISTIC COURAGE 


By WALTON E. COLE 


Third Printing 
50¢ a copy 


Blue or khaki cloth, 50¢ 
Paper edition, 25¢ 


ee 


. 


yy | THE SOUL ; 
) OF THE 
x? BIBLE 


Cloth, $1.50 
Leather, $2.50 


$1.50 a copy. 


25 BEACON STREET The Beacon Press BOSTON, MASS. 


